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Leather 


Made only by Bradford, at Cincinnati, Ohio 


Sold from the Southern Branch warehouse at 


Greenville, South Carolina, by M. C. Sanders. 


Used by the leading Textile Mills everywhere. 


The only ““MONARCH” that helps “to make the world safe 
for Democracy.” 


DUTCHER TEMPLES 


Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


Southern Office 
188 South Forsyth Street Atlanta Georgia 


Copyright 1917 by Draper Corporation 
as s ee 8 
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Black Eagle Manufacturing Co. 


Incorporated 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Red Devil Belt, Rope and Cable Life” 


applicable to any and all kinds of belts and cables. 


by 
| 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
IN U. 8, PATENT OFFICE 


RED DEVIL BELT LIFE 


Will prolong the life of your belts, 

Will make and keep your belts soft and pliable, 
thereby causing them to hug the pulleys. 

Will increase your transmission power 30 per cent. 

Will make and keep your belts and pulleys clean. 


Hundreds of cotton mills, machine shops, sugar refineries, mines and 
furnaces are now using it. 


SOLD UNDER OUR REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


These goods are made under the personal supervision of our Gen- 
eral Manager, who is an engineer and machinist of many years exper- 
ience. Every gallon is carefully inspected and tested by him before 
being placed on the market under our guarantee. 


We carry a full line of general supplies and make a 
specialty of equipping new mills 
WE MANUFACTURE 


Oak Tanned Leather 
Belting 


Loom Harness 
Weaving Reeds 


American Supply Company | 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Clark's Directory of Southern Textile Mills 


Complete and accurate information relative to 
Southern Textile Mills 


Pocket Size—Price $1.50 Clark Pub. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Dyestuffs for Olive Drab Army Cloth 
COTTON OR WOOL 
Made in America by 


Consolidated Color and Chemical Co. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Meets Government Requirements for U.S. A. 


H. A. METZ & COMPANY, Inc. 
Selling Agents 


122 Hudson Street New York City 


VARNISH FIGHTS OIL 


W ino: the spinning frames run, oil works from the stands and cap bars 


into the ends of the leather rolls. Oil hardens and cracks the leather and 
the roll have to be recovered. You know what roll covering costs today. 


DUREX TOP ROLL VARNISH fights the oil by making the leather oil 


proof and also mereasing its spinning qualities. 


TOP ROLL VARNISH COMPANY 
Box 31 CROMPTON, R. I. 


Anti-Ballooning and 
Furtardo Thread Guides 


These thread guides prevent excessive ballooning and decrease 
breakage of ends on spinning frame. They decrease the work of spin- 
ners and enable each spinner to run more sides. 


J. P. OCONNELL 


Crompton, - - 


Rhode Island 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


JOSEPH SYKES BROTHERS, 
Card Clothing Manufacturers 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow 
Ground Card Clothing 


Revolving Top Flats re-clothed. Licker-ins re-wound. Burtisher 
and Stripper Fillets. Dronsfield’s Grinder Rolls. Emery Fillets. 
All reguar sizes of Card Clothing always in stock and shipped same 
day order is received. 


RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


REPAIR SHOPS AND STOCK ROOMS 
Tompkins Building 4% Peters Street 
P. O. Box 88 P. O. Box 793 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


HUDDERSFIELD, ENGLAND 
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NUMBER 10. 


| oom glad that so many of you 
. responded to this call to the 
ity-second Annual Convention 
ur association, and I trust that 
vathering of the leading spiri‘s 
r industry—this time in a joint 
-on which brings together rep- 
itatives from all sections of our 
iry—may prove unusually ben- 
al and enjoyable. The fact that 
'wo associations are meeting to- 
ver. reflects a recognition of the 
1 of the hour in the common 
uocer Which confronts our coun- 
we need as, never before to get- 
‘her, to eo-ordinate and poo! 
minds, our energies and our 
‘ts toward meeting the needs of 
situation. 
‘iving been honored with the 
--ideney of the association the 
‘+ year, 1 deem it appropriate to 
id the keynote of our spirit and 
ooses. I wish that this missiun 
-\\t have been entrusted to more 
petent hands, for I am a mighty 
speaker, as you will discover 
ote Ll get through. So I am not 
z to try to make a speech: I am 
going to talk to you as man t» 
No), and as brothers and fellows in 
case, and that cause the 
upon which our highest hopes 
endeavors must be centered, 
«everything we hold dear is in- 
‘ed in the outcome of the mighty 
‘liet now raging in Europe. 
ial we must finish this’ thing 
h the German war lords have 
ed is apparent to all who have 
| any thought to the matter, | 
| sure. That it must be settled 
vi - | is the determination of every 
American, am equally sure. 
then, may the e¢otton manufae- 
‘1g industry most effeetively do 
part for the national defense, 
comes the subject in which we are 
‘st interested. 
Suggestions of Industry's Part. 
1) Making a few suggestions alone 
Ss line I want to be careful to 
vid anything bordering upon that 
“In Of exploitation or sélf-delu- 
‘1 Which is all too common in our 
untpy these days, | am sorry io 
'v. dt has been aptly termed ‘pa- 
Jolepring.” Some of the mstances 
are coming to eur notice 
ould be ludicrous if they were not 
' tragically futile. Selfish inter- 
ests, intent enly upon preserving 
‘heir particular businesses, are pan- 
dering to our natural love of ease 
and luxury by advancing the wild- 
est sort-of panaceas for winning the 
war. A few days ago IT saw a catalog 
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from one of the great department 
stores of this city, which they had 
labeled as a “win-the-war” number, 
and we are being told to commit this 
extravagance and that with the in- 
sidious argument that in some way 
it will help to win the war. Agaimst 
this we have the solemn declaration 
of our great President that, for the 
time being, all interests, energies and 
resources must be centered upon 
this supreme effort, and the exhorta- 
tion of Mr. McAdoo that we must 
get down to a basis of helf-soled 
shoes and trousers. 

As I see it, the time has come for 
casting aside all poses and pretenses. 
li is not a matter of patriotism af 
all, but one of self-preservation. We 
have got 40 do our level best if we 
would have our loved ones from vio- 
lation and our fair land from the 
horrors which have been visited 
upon Belgium, Serbia, Rumania and 
northern France. It ts in this spirif, 
therefore, that I submit a few sug- 
gestions: 

First of all, | would say that each 
unit of our industry must practice 
ihe virtue of self-reliance, antici- 
pating and meeting its problems as 
far as possible, without burdening 
the Government as to finances, labor 
or fuel supply, or in any other way. 
Instead of asking help we must be 
prepared to give it. The Govern- 
ment has more than it can do with 
the primary problems of _ placing 
men on the firing line and getting 
equipment and supplies to them. It 
is up to us, therefore, to fill the 
raps made in, our labor forces 
through the operations of the draft 
and the cal fer skriled workers on 
ships and other things most vitally 
needed; to anticipate our needs as 
to fuel and other supplies, and to 
be ready at all times to turn our 
planis to the production of goods 
needed by the Government. 

Of course labor supply is the fae- 
tor of prime importance. It is re- 
markable how much can be done in 
this direction through the applica- 
tion of ingenuity and earnest effori. 
We must call into effective action 
hitherto untouched sources of la- 
hor. We must contrive to draw in 
women to take the places of those 
who have gone to the front. There 
are a great many departments in the 
mills which can be operated entir:- 
ly with colored help, supervised by 
white overseers possessing the need- 
ed tact and patience. If handled in 
the right manner this can be accom - 
plished without conflict between the 


races, and will make effective an 
entirely new and hitherto unused 
labor supply. 

Since conditions are against the 
building of new mill units, we must 
put on night shifts, making, in effec!, 
two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before in so far as our indus- 
try is concerned. 

Keep Labor Contented. 

A factor of great importance in 
the handling of labor is to keep the 
workers and their families content- 
ed. This means not only paying 
wages, bul maintaining the 
best living conditions possible. “Wel- 
fare work,” it is most commonly 
called, but from my own experi- 
ence I hold that those who do any- 
thing along these lines are merely 
showing an enlightened self-interest. 
The interests of the company and 
its workers are inter-dependent, 
and that mill which does most to- 
ward making living = conditions 
pleasant, toward holding a stable 
supply of contented labor, is the 
one which is most likely to prosper. 
Changes in the working forces are 
costly, as we all know, and it is 
good business to strive to avoid 
such changes, 

Among our mills we began work- 
ing along these lines years ago. Our 
first move was the establishment of 
a Mission, Which includes a Hos- 
pital-Infirmary, with a staff of vis- 
iting nurses, and aie kindergarten. 
and one of the best graded public 
schools in the county. We havé un- 
der construction now a $50,000 Y. M. 
C. A-Community Building, and will 
begin work soon on a large addition 
to the hospital. 

A -park has been provided, and 
about eighteen months ago we or- 
ganized what we called the “South- 
west LaGrange Improvement Asso- 
ciation,’ this being a department 
devoted especially to village and 
home improvement work. Thou- 
sands of fruit and nut-bearing trees, 
grape vines and roses have been 
planted in the yards, and a fine be- 
ginning has been made toward the 
planting of hedges throughout the 
communities. The practical prob- 
lems of food supply are being melt 
by especial co-operation toward the 
making of home gardens, more than 
a thousand gardens having been 
planted. At each of our mills there 
has been set aside a larger tract of 
ground over which the Skinner sys- 
tem of irrigation was installed. Small 
garden plots were laid off and the 
boys and girls organized into garden 
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clubs. These have shown highly 
gratifying results. 

In connection with the work of 
this Improvement Association, we 
have built two greenhouses. Aft first 
thought one might be inclined to 
wonder if this were not carrying 
things too far, but these greenhouses 
have been among the most success- 
ful features we have provided. They 
enable the starting of early vegeta- 
ble: plants for the gardens and also 
provide free storage for ferns and 
other ornamental potted plants be- 
longing to the families of the oper- 
tives. 

Last year we started a laundry, 
and this too has proved a great suc- 
cess. 

About two years ago we embark- 
ed upon what seemed then the wild- 
est sort of experiment. This was 
the provision of a home for girl and 
women workers. A large, substan- 
tial frame building somewhat on the 
order of a school dormitory was 
built and equipped with all modern 
conveniences, including good plumb- 
ing, steam heat, electricity and 
screens. The furnishings and equip- 
ment are of good quality, the aim 
being to go further than a mere 
boarding house, and to provide a 
real home. This building, which we 
call “The Martha Washington Inn,” 
is operated by the mill company. A 
capable, experienced and Christian 
matron was employed and her man- 
agement of the home has been most 
successful. We have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing thal we are not 
only providing the mill with a good 
class of dependable women workers, 
but that these young women are be- 
ing helped toward attaining health, 
culture, refinement and independ- 
ence as well. I would commend to 
you especially this idea of building 
such homes in every one of your 
communities, and will be pleased to 
give any further information on 
this subject to any who may be in- 
terested. 

An important part of all work of 
this nature is to make sure that it is 
organized and carried out as effici- 
ently as are the direct business op- 
erations: without system and organ- 
ization, not only will failure ensue, 
wasting money, but such failure will 
re-act unfavorably those 
whom it is intended to reach. For 
this reason, each branch or depart- 
ment of work should be placed un- 
der a responsible head, all of the 
branches co-ordinating, of course, 

(Continued on Page 6.) 
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After the War 


Frank W. Taussig, Chairman United States Tariff Commission, before Cotton Manufacturers’ Association at New York. 


Whatever the course and aurahon 


of the war. 
conditions of 


whatever the changed 
international trade 
which will ensue after peace, we 
must expect an eventual return fo 
the normal conditions of peaceful 
trade. In our consideration of the 
foreign trade of future years, We 
must have in mind these eventual 
sonditions of peaceful exchange. 


The layor and capital which we 
put into our exported commodities 
serve to procuce for us the imported 
commodities. “Lhat labor and’ that 
capital may be said with perfeet ac- 
curacy to produce the imported 
commodities. In the same way, the 
labor which the Dakota farmers pl! 
into wheat growing procures for 
them, and may be said to produce 
for them. the shoes, iron and sugar 
which they buy from New England 
and Pennsylvania and Colorade; and 
the labor which the New England 
operatives put into manufacturing 
hoots and textiles procures for them 

may be said to produce for them 
the wheat and ‘flour which they buy. 


The prosperity of any one geograph- 


ical group depends both upon is 
turning out a large quantity of the 
immediate products of labor and 
upon its exchanging those profuets 
for other products. Our foreign 
trade, our combined imports and ex- 
ports, promote our prosperily as a 
people if we produce effectively and 
cheaply commodities which we ex- 
port, and if we also exchange those 
éxported commodities on advantag- 
eous terms for the imports. It 1s 
the first-named factor which is the 
more important: the gain which we 
secure from our foreign trade de- 


pends chiefly on the effectiveness 
with which we apply our labor to 
produce exports, 


The. effectiveness of labor and 
capital means something different 
from that which is usually implied 
by the word “efficieney.” 
ciency as that term is often used, 
refers to special and individual skill, 
intelligence, and activity on the part 
of the individual workman, to his 
mental endowment or personal apti- 
tudes or muscular strength. Now, i' 
is true that the high standard of liv- 
ing-and the greater spirit of activity 
in this country do bring it about 
that our workmen are, man for man, 
more efficient than those of foreign 
countries. But it is not solely, or 
even primarily, efficiency in this 
limited that I have in mind 
when speaking of the effectiveness of 
our labor and capital. I refer to the 
cumulative influence of all the fac- 
tors which combine to bring aboul 
the final production and final pui- 
ling on the market of the exported 
commodities, 


sense 


The factors are many and diverse; 
nm only the individual efficiency of 
the men, but ingenuity on the part 
of inventors and engineers in per- 
fecting machinery, skill in the de- 
signing and organization of planta, 
brains and enterprise in manage- 
nent, intelligence in the distribution 
and sale of the goods. No small part 
is plaved by transportation and es- 
pecially by inland transportation. 
Whatever may be charged agains! 
our railways, they have succeeded in 
cheapening transportation immense 
lv, especialy in long-distance hauls, 
and they have been a powerful fac- 


lor in Increasing the effectiveness of 
the total labor of the industrial pro- 
cesses. And, throughout, the thing 
which probably tells most of all in 
assuring a combined effectiveness of 
our labor and capital is industrial 
leadership. It is this which has 
made the modern economic world; if 
is this which justifies business and 
the profits of business, 


The fundametal factor, to repeat, 
is the effectivenss of our labor and 
capital, and the cheapness with 
which we can consequentiy put our 
commodities at the disposa: of for- 
eign purchasers. By cheapness is 
meant, cheapness all things consid- 
ered; quality as well as quantity, 
good quality as well as moderate 
price; or, if the price seem high. 
quality so good as to make the hig’ 
price worth while. Sometimes the 
needs of other people are satisfied 
by giving them large quantities of 
goods of poor quality at a low price: 
and a considerable part of the ex- 
port trade of England and Germany 
is secured m this way. The exports 
from the United States have usually 
been good rather than cheap—not so 
much low in price, as good in qual- 
ity and moderate in price. But in 
any it 18 the effectiveness of 
our industrial powers in producing 
a thing which is cheap in compari- 
son with its quality, that underlies 
all prosperous foreign trade. The 
very existenec and maintenance of 
exports rest on this basis. All trade 
promotion, all banking and trans- 
portation facilities, all the trade 
wents and embassies, all the agita- 
tion, all patriotic devotion, avail 


Case 


nothing if this fundametal factor be 
lacking. 


From this point of view, whal 
shall we say of special concessions 
in foreign countries, in the form of 
lower rates of duty on our goods 
when exported to those countries? 
Shall we try to arrange commercial 
treaties or reciprocity agreements on 
the basis of assuring to American 
comodities, when they reach the for- 
eign custom house, lower rates of 
duly than are exacted on the same 
commodities when imported 
third countries? Let us set aside 
any arrangements which are based 


on particularly close political ties 
or on geographical contiguity. We 
have at present, for example, ar- 
rangements with Cuba by which 


American commodities are admitted 
into Cuba at lower rates of duty than 
commodities from other countries. 
These arrangements have a political 
as well as an economic aspect. They 
were introduced and justified large- 
ly upon political. grounds, Indeed 
quasi-sentimental grounds, namely, 
the close affiliation between this 
country and Cuba which was the re- 
sult of our intervention in freeine 
Cuba from Spain. Let us set aside, 
also, cases in Which an extended 
frontier leads to special freedom 
from duties and justifies that free- 
dom. Such a relation exists be- 
tween Portugal and Spain, or, to 
come nearer home, between the 
United States and Canada. Our 
frontier is. contiguous to that of 
Canada over many thousands of 
miles and the facilities for conven- 
ient border trade at many points 


(Continued on page 8.) 
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Reworking Plants 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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MACK TRUCKS UNTANGLE 
TRANSPORTATION 


Railroad congestion and freight embargoes proved the quality 
of MACK Trucks. With factories short of materials and an in- 
definite tie-up imminent, MACK Trucks made long distance 


deliveries that untangled transportation. They set new standards 

for motor truck service. 
From Akron, Ohio, to Boston, Massachusetts, MACK Trucks now ee 
shuttle back and forth on schedule time —-faster than fast freight. SES, ee 


North, South, East and West—on long hauls and short hauls— 


over city pavements and country roads —carrying raw materials 


and finished goods— MACK Trucks are constantly demonstrating 4 

their power, strength amd endurance, their ease and economy in { 

operation. 
a For mill trucking, textile manufacturers find MACK Trucks more efficient, { 
~“ and economical than animal transportation. For long distance deliveries t 
ug MACK Trucks have untangled their transportation snarls and turned prom. 
ise into performance. 
MACK Trucks are made in capacities from 1 to tons—with trailers to 15 

tons capacity. They are adaptable to cvery transportation requirement. q 
INTERNATIONAL MOTOR CO., New York ' 

SOUTHERN BRANCHES; q 

Western Carolina Auto Co. Ashville, N C. Southern Motor Truck Co. Birming's:am, Ala. j 

Southern Motor Track Co. Atlanta. Ga. Ortemeier Machinery Co. Chattano aj 

A.D. .. Beaufort. N. C. J. N. Williamson, Jr. . Durlington, N. C, 

Geo. B. Ki Portemouth, Va. Me Truck Sales Co. Salisbury, N. C. Dv ns a 

Knoxville Meteor Company 4 Knoxville, Tenn 

Gulf Motor Track Co. New Orter ». La, 4 
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bul having the head « 
or division definitely 


if each braneh 
charged with 


the responsibility for his particular 
part. 

The @ducational side is under the 
charge of a capable staff of seven- 
leen teachers. All of these teachers 
live in the mill community im a com- 
fortable home provided for this pur- 
pose, and, consecrated as they are 
lo their work, they are on duty prac- 
tically all the time. They go much 
further than do the conventional 
schools, having provided attractive 
playgrounds to promote physical 
development, and having a large au- 
difortum in which moving pictures 
as well as a great many other whole- 
some forms, of entertainment ar: 
provided. Through the children 
they gel in much good work with 
the parents. 

The Y. M. GC. A. Community Build- 
ing 318 to be operated under aus- 
pices of the Industrial Deparement 
of the Y. M.C. A, The seeretary has 
already taken up his work, and is 
accomplishing a great deal. The 
building is not strictly for men and 
boys, but is miended to be a com- 
munity building, there being a wine 
devoted to women and girls, who, al 
specified periods, will have the use 
of the large geymnasium. 

I want to emphasize that all work 


of 


this 


nature 


must 


he 


in addition 


lo paying good wages. 


The employ- 


er who attempts to hold his workers 
with smaller wages in consideration 
of improvements or advantages in 
his mill village will certainly fail. 


but every worker in our employ last 
December 20th received substantia! 
bonuses from sums set aside by our 
directors for profit-sharing,. the 
amount to each worker being based 
upon the proportion of his or her 
earnings to the total sum distrib- 
uted. 

There is one other point that ! 
would like to stress m connection 
with this matter of handling the la- 
bor situation: this 1s, that we should 
stop the practice of enticing labor 
away from each other. This has gol- 
ten so bad that some families stay 
on the road about one-third of the 
time. It is an economic waste, hurl- 
ful ahike to the worker and to the 
industry. We should each work to- 
ward keeping contented and making 
more efficient the workers which we 
have, and develop the additional 
supplies needed from our immediate 
neighborhoods respectively. 


Mr. Adams, our capable secretary, 
will mform you in his report as to 
the growth which has been accom- 
plished by our association, and as to 
the state of our treasury. I want to 
say thal this excellent showmeg 1s 
due largely to the interest, enthusi- 
asm and energy with which Mr. Ad- 
ams‘has performed his labors: Much 
credit also is due to the several of- 
ficers and members of committees, 
who have never’ failed to respond to 
calls made upon them. 

In closing the year’s work I wani 
fo express my deep appreciation of 
the many kindnesses and courtesies 
which have been showered upon me. 


same regulation to all 


The following were among the 
most important resolutions thaf 
were passed at the final session of 
the convention of the American Col- 
ton Manufacturers Association: 
Mill Men Will Cheerfully Aecept 

Control and Price-Fixing if Neces- 

sary to Win War. 

Whereas, our country is engaged 
in a great struggle against the most 
dangerous enemy thal has ever as- 
sailed civilization, and 

Whereas, Industrial America is 
‘alled upon as never before to sup- 
port the fighting line, now, there- 
fore, be if 

Resolved, that The Ameriean Colt- 
ton Manufacturers Association 
pledge its utmast endeavors and all 
of its resources to the mobilization 
and organization necessary for the 
successful prosecution of the war. 

Resolved, further, that The Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion will cheerfully accept control 
and price fixing of their products, if 
the Administration deems such ac- 
lion necessary to win the war. 

Resolved, further, that, should ac- 
tion be taken, the interests of the 
country will be best conserved by 
applying as nearly as possible the 
industries, 
and to all branches of the industries 

-the producer, the manufacturer, 
the jobber, the wholesaler and the 
retailer. 

Resolved, further, that the pros- 
perity of Industrial America is es- 
sential to the financing of the war, 
and that any plan for price fixing or 
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American President's Address. Our mills have even gone further Important Resolutions Adopted by other control should rest upon the 
: and incorpé@rated profit-sharing. | Cotton Manufacturers. basis of such a return on capital in- 
(Continued from page 7.) will not burden you with the detatls, vested as will continue to yield the 


necessary taxes and to provide funds 
for the purchase of the bonds re- 
quired, 

Ordered: That a copy of these 
Resolutions be sent to the President 
of the United States, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, the 
Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to the Chairman of 
the Price Fixing Committee. 


Desirous of buying a camera a 
certain fair young woman mspected 
the stock of a local shopkeeper. 
“Is this a good one?” she asked as 
she picked up a dainty littl ma- 
chine. “What is it called?” 
“That's the Belvedere,” said the 
handsome young shopman politely. 
There was a chilly silence. Then 
the young woman drew herself cold- 
ly erect, fixd him with an ice ctare 
and asked again: 
“Er—and can you recommend the 
Belva?”——Ex. 


Mr. Hoover Please Notice. 

The boarders were dropping hints 
as to the kind of @mner they'd like 
to have on Christmas Day. But the 
landlady was astute. “What's the 
difference,” she asked .the solemn 


man at the end of the-table, “be- 
tween a turke ydinner end a mess of 
stewed prunes?” 

“IT don’t know,” he answered, sus- 
picious of some entangling conun- 
drum. 


Manufacturers 
OF THE 


No-Waste 
Seamless 
Roving Cans 
in 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 


SEAMLESS ROVING CANS 
ROUND TAPER BASKETS 


CARS 
BOXES 


Fibre 
Tops, 


TOMS. 


18 diams. 


Metal Bot- 


Rolled 
or Metal 


Doffing 
TRUCKS 


Barrels 


Standard Fibre 


Factory: 25 Miller Street, Somerville, Massachusetts 
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OU always finish a straight weft when 
eoods are delivered through 


The & Combination Welt 


Straightener and Compensator 


PATENTED 


which requires no expert attention. An employee, doing 


other work, adjusts with a turn of the hand wheel---an oc- 


casional glance shows-when adjustment ts necessary. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY 


Providence Office, Turk’s Head Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


— 
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Foreign Trade After the War. 


(Continued from Page 4) 


would readily justify our entering 
into special commercial relations 
with Canada. We had such relations 
in the past, under the Recoprocity 
Treaty of 1845, and on our statute 
books we still have the Reciprocity 
Act passed in 1911, offering freedom 
from duty for a considerable list of 
articles on condition that Canada 
grant to our commodities a like 
freedom. ‘That offer we still hold 
open. Cases of this kind—our rela- 
tions with Cuba and Canada—presen!t 
some problems of their own, to be 
deall with on grounds of their own. 
The question of principle may be 
weighed on its economic merits, by 
examining a special arrangement 
where there are no such complica- 
tions or, rather, no such simplifica- 
tions. Consider, for instance, the 
arrangement which we now have 
with Brazil whereby certam Amert- 
can commodities are admitted into 
that country at lower rates than 
are imposed upon the same comma- 
dities when they reach Brazil from 
other countries. 

Here the test of real effectiveness 
may be applied. Special favors in 
Brazil may enable us to sell our ex- 
ports to Brazil; but they do not 
cause us to be really effective in 
serving either the Brazilians or our- 
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them. Our eXporters then are bol- 
stered up, not indeed at the expense 
of our domestic customers or of our 
own treasury, as in the case of ex- 
port bounties or of special trans- 
portation rates, but at the expense 
of the Brazilian consumers. Their 
lack of real effectiveness is made up 
by the exclusion of the more effect- 
ive competitors 


Let me not be misunderstood. 
Ties of friendship and of friendly 
political affiliation may lead to spe- 
cial reciprocity rates or to special 
trade agreements, regardless of 
direct material benefit. to one partly 
or the other. Of this our relations 
with Cuba give a striking example. 
But the governing conditions of 
trade in the world at large are nol 
of this sort. Trade in the main has 
been and will be a matter of ma- 
terial advantage. In the main we 
must export on the same terms and 
on the same conditions as our rivals. 
If we secure special favors, we can 
justify them only on the ground that 
the countries which grant them are 
willing to make a sacrifice for the 
sake of carrying on a trade which is 
not in itself the most advantageous 
for them. In the long run we can- 
not expect them to do other than to 
maintain the most advantageous 
trade. In other words, in the long 
run we must rely upon real effec- 
tiveness and upon real service, not 


our foreign trade, both to ourselves 
and to countries with whom we 
trade. Here is the only source of 
real benefit to all concerned, the 
only secure basis of a continuing 
export trade. All favors, all dis- 
criminations, all special rights, all 
promotion and advertising, sink into 
insignificance as compared with this 
fundamental factor. To make our 
export trade enriching and of real 
national profit, we must organize 
our industries and conduct them so 
that we shall make goods plentifully 
and cheaply, and we must sell them, 
of good quality and on tempting 
terms, to every customer at the 
same price. 


I pass now to some consideration 
of a different sort. What is our pres- 
ent attitude in the international 
sphere. All relations between na- 
tions are in the melting pot. The 
great war has opened a new era. 
We cannot separate our industrial 
and trade policy from our political 
and military policy. Whatever at- 
titude we take toward the world in 
the larger phases of international! 
polities must be reflected in our pol- 
icy with regard to foreign trade. 

Our general attitude im interna- 
tional affairs has been stated in elo- 
quent words and in a noble spirit 
by President Wilson. Repeatedly and 
unequivocally he has announced Lo 
the world that we have entered the 
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nol safe unless infused with a new 
spirit and readjusted toa safe order. 
Our strength before the bar of the 
worlds public opinion rests upon 
the unselfishness of our policies. 
We are fighting not for ourselves, 
bul for humanity. 

Our international policy should be 
frank and open, and im tommercial 
matters that of the open door. The 
open door policy, t need hardly be 
said, means that we wish no special 
favors to ourselves, and oppose spe- 
cial favors to others. We have adopt- 
it and followed it unflaggingly and 
without qualification in the . far 
East. There we have maintained 
that the United States and other na- 
tions should all stand upon the same 
footing in economic and financial 
competition. We believe that all ne- 
gotiations should be simple and 
straightforward, and that the out- 
come should be the establishment 
of the same terms for everyone. We 
wish a fair field, an honorable ri- 
valry. It is our pride that in the 
Orient we have nothing to conceal, 
nothing to explain, nothing to apolo- 
gize for. Our poliey in the Occi- 
dent should be no less the cause for 
a just pride. We wish for no dis- 
eriminations in our own favor, we 
are opposed to discriminations in 
favor of others. We stand for open 
dealing, open diplomacy; open com- 
meree. Our democracy is idealistic; 


selves. If our exporters cannot do upon special favors or discriminat-— war with no selfish aim. We desire our international aims are idealistic: 
+ the business without the discrimi- jing rates of duty. That which is ad- no territorial acquisitions, no in- our trade policy should no less rest 
> nating rates—if they cannot sell in yantageous in our own domestic industrial favors. We are fighting upon ideals. 
Fe Brazil without such aid—then the transactions, namely, the maximum for ideals. We have unsheathed the To take this position is by no 
oe exporters of other countries are ob- effectiveness of labor and capital in sword reluctantly, and only because means the same thing as to adopt 4 
aes viously more effective in serving production, is also advantageous in sadly convinced that the world is Continued on page 36.) 


tisements. 


Every House 
needs Degraco Paints 


OU HAVE NOTICED 
this reference to 
TRACTIVE HOUSES in 
many ‘“‘Help Wanted’’ 


A T- 


address K F 542. Dai 


adver- 


Dofiers. G location. 
TIVE HOUSES. modern schools 

ly News 

Two yours FOR 


ment. 


your 


It's a good business invest- 
The attractive home 
and pleasant surroundings will 
win out every time. 

There are two mighty good 


new 


The problem today is first to get help and 


reasons for painting your operatives’ homes, 
then to keep it. 


to hold their interest, and to protect your 
Many mill owners are building attractive property from decay action, of sun, wind and 

cottages, schools, parks, and playgrouds. weather. 
It pays to use the best paints, De -graco House Paint, outside; Degraco Gloss Colors, inside. | 


They are durable and this means repainting delayed, which is economy. 
Write for colors, combinations and suggestions. 


DETROIT GRAPHITE COMPANY, Paint and Color Makers 


Birmingham, Ala. Detroit, Michigan Greenville, 8S. C- 
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HE application of dyestuffs to textiles 1s as important 

as their production. The technique of this branch of 
the color industry has for years commanded the best talent 
among those dyestuff distributors who have catered to the 
highest class of trade. 


An intimate knowledge of the possibilities of every dye- 
stuff is often necessary to meet the particular requirements of 
the consumer. Dyeing is a chemical, not a mechanical pro- 
cess, and the variation of local conditions, due to differences 
in quality of water, steam, and chemicals, makes the dye- 
house problem an individual one. 


Such problems are welcomed by the technical depart- 


ment of this company, which is manned by chemists who. 


have been picked because of their knowledge, practical expe- 
rience and demonstrated ability. We have long maintained 
well-equipped laboratories at our different ofhces for this 
purpose, and invite inquiries and extend, without any obli- 
gation on the part of our customers, our services to all who 
stand in need of them. : 


National and Chemical Company 


Incorporated 


21 Burling Slip, New York 
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Automatic Machinery Great Aid. 


Probably the most impressive sin- 
gle fact that stood out at the big 
textile show was the wonderful de- 
velopment which American brains 
have been able to bring about in de- 
vising complicated machinery. One 
can walk almost for blocks through 
the long aisles at the show through 
solid lines of machinery in motion 
and fail to see a single human hand 
directing or adjusting the machines. 
“Machinery that almost thinks” is 
the description given to the auto- 
matic looms and the host of other 
machines at the show by one inter- 
ested visitor. 

American manufacturers, com- 
peting with countries where labor 
only receives a fraction of what it 
gets in the United States, must eith- 
er have machinery that can*be run 
with a minimum of human labor to 
direct it or they cannot stand the 
competition of nations where labor 
is abundant and low paid. The ma- 
chinery at the show, particularly 
the looms, is the answer of Ameri- 
can inventive genius to the eall of 
the textile industry. 

Particularly in the exhibit of the 
Hopedale Manufacturing Company, 
whose plant is at Milford, Mass., 
does this feature of the big show 
stand out. This company is headed 
by Clare H. Draper, well known 
wherever textile mills are in opera- 
tion, and has long had the services 
of Jonas Northrop, who is without 
doubt the ablest authority on auto- 
matic looms in the world today. A 
list of the patents which the United 
States has issued to Mr. Northrop 
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and which are in actual use on the 
various looms manufactured by the 
Hopedale Manufacturing Company, 
will puzzle the uninitiated to figure 
out where he ever found the time 
and patience to figure out so many 
delicate and highly original pieces 
of mechanism. 


Some Things to Forget. 


If you see a tall fellow ahead of 
a crowd; a leader of men marching 
fearless and proud, and you know 
of a tale whose mere telling aloud 
would cause his proud head in an- 
guish to ‘be bowed-— 

It's a pretty good plan to forget il! 

If you know of a skeleton hidden 
away in a closet and guarded and 
kept from the day in the dark and 
whose showing, whose sudden dis- 
play, would cause grief and sorrow 
and lifelong dismay 

It's a pretty good plan to forget it! 

If you know of a thing that will 


darken the joy of a man or a woman, 


a girl or a boy, that will wipe out a 

smile or the least way annoy a fel- 

low, or cause any gladness to clog 
It’s a pretty good plan to forget it! 


Removed. 

During the lesson one afiernoon a 
violent thunderstorm arose, and to 
lessen the fright of the children, the 
teacher began telling of the wonders 
of the elements. 

“And now, Jimmy,” she asked, 
“why is it that lightning never 
strikes twice in the same place?” 

“Because,” said Jimmy, confideni- 
ly, “after it hits onee, the same 
place ain't there any more.” 


TI 
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DYEING 


Circulating Type Raw Stock 
Dyeing and Bleaching Machines 


Revolving Cylinder Type Raw 
Stock Dying and Bleaching 
Machines 


Revolving Cylinder Hosiery 
Dyeing Machines 


Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co. 


PITTSTOM, PA. 


Providence, R. I. 


Crompton Knowles Loom Works 


Worcester, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Paterson, N. J. 


— 
— 


FROM THE FACTORY OF THIS COMPANY 
COME THE MOST ADVANCED MACHINERY 
FOR PRODUCING WOVEN FABRICS 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES—ALEXANDER & GARSED 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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ower- 


Re-development of the old, abandoned water power, as well as the new 
water power project, offers the least expensive and shortest route to an 
independent source of electric power. 


Westinghouse Water Wheel Generators are suitable for direct connec- 
tion to vertical as well as horizontal wheels; also for belting from horizontal 
wheels. 


Thus you obtain with the minimum of time and expense, an abundant 
supply of cheap power and at the same time, render a valuable service to 
the Nation by conserving the fuel supply. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Power Station of the Society for the 
Establishment of Useful Manufacturers, 
supplying a large part of the Silk indus- 
try of Patterson, N. J. 
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Standard Fibre Company. 

The Standard Fibre Company ex- 
hitited their “No-Waste™ 
roving cans, the body of which 
entirely seamless and without joinis 
or rivets. They make a specialty of 
ae very smooth fibre top as well as a 
metal top style and the cans are 
equipped with heavy gauge steel 
bottom rings and metal bottoms. 
They are durably finished inside and 
out with moisture proot coatings 
and make a very durable and attrac- 
live receptacle and are in large de- 
mand by the best mills throughout 
the country. 

The Round Taper Baskets are 
made for general mill purposes and 
can be had in a variety of sizes with 


Seamless 


1s 


either wood or metal bottoms and 
the advantage in their use is thal 
they can be nested one into the 


other, thus saving a great deal of 
storage space when not In use. 
Fibre ‘cars or 
coming an 
equipment 


trucks are now be- 
important part of mill 
and the Standard Fibre 
Companys product superior 
many respects inasmuch as they 
lave heavy gauge materials in the 
body, extra heavy malleable  cor- 
ners, clear Michigan maple mould- 
ings and body bands and No. 1 long 
leaf North Carolina hard pine bot- 
toms and are mounted on large wide 
face self-oiling casters. 

All of the products made by the 
Standard Fibre Company are guar- 
anteed as to durability and work- 
manship and are well known in the 
trade. 


is 


Gordon-Hay Company. 

The Gordon-Hay Company exhib- 
iled their 3-section cleaning ma- 
chine with automatic feeder for the 
first time. The Gordon cleaning 
machines are adapted to cleaning 
low grades of cotton and reclaiming 
fibre from strippings, flyings, grab- 
hots, motes, and any soft stock con- 
faining octton fibre. 


Stuart W. Cramer. 

The Stuart W. Cramer exhibit at 
the Sixth National Textile Exhibi- 
tion consisted of the several types 
of Am Conditioning Machines and 
Automatic Humidity and Tempera- 
ture Controllers, especially featur- 
ing a Central Station apparatus and 
a lan Head Humidifier under oper- 
ation with Automatic Control. 

The Central Station apparatus 
demonstrated all the advantages to 
be attained by a modern Air Gon- 
ditioning equipment for humidify- 
ing, de-humidifying, heating, eool- 
ing, air washing and ventilating. 
and the Fan Head Humidifier on 
exhibition demonstrated the high 
grade of material, workmanship and 


exclusive design. that is put into 
this machine, which place it in a 
Class by itself, 

The Automatic Humidity and 


Temperature Regulators, which are 
constructed to operate on the prin- 
ciple of a sling psychrometer, were 
in Operation, set for a predetermin- 
ed condition, and turned on and off 
valyes, dampers, ete. to produce 


een 
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and maintain the conditions for 
which they are set. 

There was also on exhibition the 
Cramer Improved metallic dia- 
phragm valves, compressed air hu- 
midifiers, and other standard prod- 
ucts. 


Draper Corporation. 

The Draper Corporation exhibited 
eight looms; also a spooler, warp- 
ers, balling machine, single thread 
yarn testing machine, and a line of 
smaller products including slasher 
combs, loom temples, spindles, rings, 
bobbins, shuttles, ete. Of the looms, 
there was a 72-in. worsted loom run- 
ning on dress goods, 90-in. heavy 
loom on 90-in. sheetings, 40-in. plain 
sheeting loom, 36-1. 20-harness do)b- 
by loom on fancy goods, 36-in. K 
model loom on government khaki 
material, 36-in. loom on light duck 
good, 30-in. steel harness loom with 
Straw patent feeler .on a_ striped 
gingham. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Go. 

The exhibit of Steel Heddle Man- 
ufacturing Company consisted of 
samples of heddles and frames for 
the manufacturing of practically 
every fabric woven in this country, 
regardless how fine the count may 
be on a piece of silk or coarse on an 
asbestos belting, there is a heddle 
for the cotton, wool, worsted and 
silk manufacturer and every other 
trade, 


Their leno or doup harness has 
been a great success and sample 
harness was shown with expert in- 
formation as to the operating 
same. 


A specialty of heddles for weaving 


“wire cloth” has been developed 
during the past year. There are a 
great number of wire cloth nmanu- 


facturers in this Country who used 
fo import looms and heddles from 
Europe, but now they are supplying 
the majority of them with fine flat 
tempered and polished steel heddie. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Ine. 

lL. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. of 262 
Pearl street, New York city, witn 
branches in Charlotte, Graham, Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, Boston, Chica- 
go and Los Angeles, exhibited «a 
complete line of their “Amalie” Tex- 
lile Products, such as Sizings. Sof? 
enings, Brightenings, and Finishing 
Produts. They exhibited and aem- 
onstrated samples of Lapidolith, a 
Conerete Hardener. Cemeoat. a 
Washable wall coating, Stormtight., a 


waterproofing application for roofs 
and technical paints for all pur- 
poses. 


A special product that is made by 
them is “Amalie” Silkonol, a degum- 
ming preparation extensively used 
by prominent silk mills in this 
country. Judging from theh many 
reports reeeived by L. Sonneborn 
sons, Inc., from their customers 
“Amalie” Silkonol shows a saving of 
from 25 to 30 per cent of Olive Oil 
soap ordinarily required. 

lL. Sonneborn Sons, Ine., operate 
their own refinery at Petrolia, Pa., 


of 


the Exposition 


Brief Description of Many Exhibits at Textile Exposition, New York 


and their main plant 1s located a! 
Bellville, N. J. They also exhibited 
samples of their Cylinder Oils, Ma- 
chime and Engine Oils, Moter and 
Dynamo Oils, Spindle and Loom 
Oils, Non-Fluid Ojls, Graphite 
Greases, Metal Polish, ete. 
Morse Chain Company. 

This exhibit included a Morse 
Rocker Joint Silent Chain Drive ol 
two inch pitch, five inehes wide ca- 
pable of transmitting 100 
power and withstanding 100° per 
cent overload. The chain was pro- 
vided with guiding links, runs over 
sprocket wheels mounted on a heavy 
frame work, and was driven -by a 
small motor connected up through a 
small chain drive. 


horse- 


The washers of the cham were re- 
moved from one side and a Trevolyv 
ing shutter ingeniously arranged sv 
that the rocking aetion of the joint 
could he fojlowed as the chain Went 
on and off the sprockets. This drive 
attracted considerable attention. 

There was also a small drive sim- 
ilar to any the Morse Chain Com- 
pany is furnishing laxtiie milis 
for use in Connecting individual mo 
lors to spinning frames, The Morse 
Chain Company does not désiré or 
recommend running their drives in 
oll baths as they find thaht best re- 
sults are obtained by simiply en- 
closing the drives to keep away lint 
and dust and to prevent the throw- 
ing off of grease. A non-fluid oil, 
which will not throw off, sparingly 
applied is found to give sufficient 
lubrication. 


There were photographs and oth- 
er things of interest. 


Link-Belt Company. 


The Link-Belt Company exhib‘! 
consisted of two moving exhibits. 
their interruptéd-viswin machine, 


which shows the action of Link-Bel! 
Silent Chain Drives: also a 5 H. P. 
Siient Chain Drive and oil-retaining 
casing, applicable to spinning and 
twisting frames. They also display- 
ed samples of Link-Belt Silent 
Chain. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 

The National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, Inc., 244 Madison avenue, 
New York, had a comprehensive ex- 
hibit covering a wide range of prod- 
ucts manufactured at the several 
plants of the company, viz: Marcus 
Hook Works, where intermediates 
and other dvyestuff raw materials 
are fabricated; the Brooklwn works, 
and products from the Buffalo 
works. 

The dyestuffs on exhibition num- 
bered 130 and included representa- 
tive colors from the several impor- 
tant groups of classes of dyes made 
use of in the textile arts. 

There was also as a feature of the 
exhibit dyeings of some fifty Na- 
tional colors, shown parallel with 
dyeings of the same class of German 
manufacture. These parallel dyv- 
ings had been subjected to the same 
practical of scouring, fullinge 
and exposuré to light and weather, 
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for the purpose of illustrating; more 
fully the exact standing of American 
dyes as compared with dyes of the 
same elass of foreign<manufacture. 
This was a most interestin@ display. 


Leathercid Manufacturing Company. 

One of the important exhibits was 
that of the Rogers Fibre Company, 
successor the Leatheroid Manu- 
faéturing Company, in its display 
of -“Leatheroid” receptacles and 
carriers. They displayed the well- 
known “Leatheroid” seamless rov- 
ing cars, steel-clad and all fibre mill 
cars, doffing cars, mill boxes, bar- 
rels, ete. 


This company has had a very suec- 
cessful business career and its ac- 
tivities in thie past two years espe- 
cially, have Been unusually success- 
ful in placwig its goods in the col- 
ton, woolenvand silk mills of the 
country. mill prod- 
ucts have established a very envi- 
able reputakion for improved con- 
struction features. 

Carrier Engineering Corporation. 

The Carriet: Engineering Corpora- 
tion, who are specialists in all con- 
ditioning and the automatic control 
of temperature and humidity as ap- 
plied to textile mills, showed a min- 
iature hwmidifying, air Washing, 
heating and cooling equipment, in- 
chiding the well-known Carrier. Au- 
tomatic Humidity and ‘Temperature 
Regwuldfors, all of which were in full 
operation. 


As the maintenance of proper and 
uniferm humidity bears such an im- 
portant part in the operation and 
production of textiles, this exhibit 
proved of much interest to the tex- 
tile mills managers and supermtend- 
ents, who availed themselves of val- 
uable information and data which 
this corporation has described and 
illustrated in their Bulletin. No. 103, 
Subjéct—Carrier System of Hwrmidi- 
fying as Applied to. Textile sills, 
Westinghouse Electric Company. 
The Westinghouse Companies 
were represented with a full line 
of electrical equipment for the tex- 
tile industry. This included such 
apparatus as a 50 h. p. textile mill 
motor, individual spinning and pick- 
er motors, 25 h. p. four-frame spin- 
ning motor and individual loom mo- 
tors of various types. The 50 h. p- 
motor was dismantied so that the 
construction could be readily in- 
spected, the roter and stator being 
mounted separately. There was 
also an aute starter for this motor 
which was exhibited in such a man- 
ner as to bring ‘out its prominent 
features. 
In connection with the exhibit of 
motors there. was a complete line 
of switches which: are used in the 
application of the various motors in 
the textile industry, and also a com- 
plete line of electrie ameters. 
They had on exhibit a group of 
bakelite-micarta noiseless “gears, 
mounted in the ferm-of a Westing- 
house trade mark, and arranged so 


(Continued on Pageé.18.) 
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Drives which 
Make Good in 
TEXTILE 


5. H. P: Spinning Frame Drive 


Silent Chain 


THE ROCKER JOINT is the sym- 
bol of Silent, Frictionless, Efficient 
Power Transmission. The Mark of 
the World’s most successful Chain 
Drive. 


The application of Morse Silent 
Chain Drive is the final analysis and 
best investment that can be made— 
flexible as a belt, positive as gears. 


Noise distracts, produces ‘‘Nerves’’ 
and error and indicates strain 
on machinery parts. 


TRANSMISSION 


The Only Trans- 
mission Chain not 
Dependent on Oil 
Bath for Service 


and Durability. 


5 H. P. Spinning Frame Drive 


Transmission must be Figured in Terms of Dollars, Contentment, Satisfaction 


The use of Morse chain drives demonstrates that the Engineers have carefully investigated 


Silence 
is 
Essential 


Conserve 
Power 


Even 
Positive 
Efficient 
Durable 


No 
Slipping 
Losses 
or 
Breakage 
Shut 
Downs 


“MORSE” 
Engineering 


Service 


> 


Close 
Regulation 
Required 


Unaffected 
by Heat 
Cold or 
Moisture 


Saves 
Space 
Light 
Fire 

Risks 


Only Chain 
Guards 
Desired 


No 
Soiled 
Goods 


“MORSE” 
Engineering 


Service 


SEND FOR INFORMATION 


MORSE CHAIN 


GREENSBORO, 
NEW YORK CITY 
PITTSBURGH, P 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.............. 


COMPANY 


60 H. P. “MORSE” IN A SILK MILL 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
§ SILENT CHAINS IN THE WORLD 


ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE 


.141 Milk Stret ATLANTA, GA. 


Merchants Loan & Trust Bidg. CANADA ..Jdones & Giassco, Regis’d. Montreal, 
SGLEVELAND, OMIO. 421 Engineers Building Bidg. Toronto, Traders’ Bank Bidg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ST. LOUIS, MC... | 
LICENSEES FOR EUROPE. 

Ltd., 82 York Road, King's Cross, London, 


805 Ashboro Street 
Hudson Terminal Bidg. 
Westinghouse Building 
Monadnock Building 


R. A. Long Bidg. 
Strong-Scott Mfq. Co.. 413 Third St. S. 
Morse Engineering Chemical Buliding 
.The Westinghouse Brake 


FACTS WILL SURPRISE YOU 


ITHACA, 


F. Scott, M. E., 702 Candler Building 


N. ¥. 


St Nicholas 


Co., 


N. 
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Standardized Series 


LEATHER BELTING 


4 Tanned by ws for belting ust 


47 Years of Service 


20-inch and 26-inch Graton & 
Knight double belts in plant of A. 
G. Dewey Co., Québec, Vt., the old- 
est satinet mill in the U. S. and 
the largest in the world. 


TT) 


NE of these belts was installed in 
(.) 1870 and the other in 1880. Both 

are still running, after an average 
of 42 years of service. Both give evi- 
dence of many future years of efficient 
work. 3 

One of them has traveled ten hours a 
day continuously, a total of 3,250,000 
Miles, and has never needed repair. 

For fifty years, Graton & Knight 
Leather Belts were made to the highest 
standards then attainable. Today their 
quality is actually better. 

Write for information about Stan- 


dardization as applied to Belting. 
5 ih = | | The Graton & Knight Mfg. 


Worcester, Mass., U. S. A, 
Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of 
Leather Belting, Lace Leather, 

Packings, and Specialties 
ATLANTA BRANCH 
93-95 So. Forsyth St. 
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= The Mark of a Great Industry = 
te 
= The Du Pont oval which for over a century has been the sign of supremacy in — 4 
=< every chosen field now, for the first time, extends its guarantee of quality to — j 
the manufacture of synthetic dyestuffs. 
= As the world’s largest manufacturer of explosives we have unequalled facilities . 2 a8 
Eoet for the manufacture of coal tar dyestuffs on a large scale. Our chemical] and = 
ae engineering organization is backed by the scientific knowledge and experience zs 4 
= of 116 years of research and experimentation in the closely allied explosives = d 
industry. 
= We manufacture the intermediates required on a large scale. Through closely = | 
— coordinated plants and highly specialized chemical units we have at our disposal ios 7 
Seon the combined resources of an organization second to none in magnitude, and ame 
a: unequalled in plant and laboratory facilities. =: 
= The same scrupulous carefulness in every manufacturing detail and the truth- == 
as ful representation of every product which has made the Du Pont oval the = 
— standard in the explosive and chemical industries will now place it in the front Soot 
=< rank in the production of coal tar products. a 
=.3 The consumer of dyestuffs will have the same guarantee of quality and service = 
== that for four generations has made the name DU PONT synonymous with fair == 
= dealing and never failing satisfaction in every quarter of the globe. Never os 
as has its prestige been diminished. Never has it been associated with an infe- — 
== rior product. 
= EK. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. = 
== Dyestuff Sales Department : == 
a WILMINGTON DELAWARE = 
ESTABLISHED 1802 
= The Du Pont American Industries Are a 
= = E. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware, Explosives alge = 
—_— Du Pont Chemical Works, New York, N. Y,, Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicais =e 
——— Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, Delaware, Leather Substitutes 
— The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, N. Y., Ivory Py-ra-lin and Challenge Collars > 2 
Harrison Works, Philadelphia, Pa.,-Paints, Pigments, Acids and Chemicals = 
2 3 Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Delaware, Dyes and Dye Bases == 
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Export Information Available at Big 
Show. 


New York.—The Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, of the 
Department of Commerce, which is 
the Federal Governments agency 
through which all kinds of infor- 
mation and data relating to the for- 
eign trade of the United States is 
handled and distributed, has an ex- 
tensive exhibit at the Grand Central 
Yalace textile show, of samples of 
foreign-made textiles and wearing 
apparel that are sold in various 
countries.. 

The special agents and commer- 
cial attaches of the bureau in all 
parts of the world have been col- 
lecting those samples during their 
investigations and a complete per- 
manent exhibit is maintained at 
Room 734, Customhouse, New York, 
in charge of Commercial Agent T. O. 
Klath. "Phe exhibit at the exposi- 
tion is but a small portion of the 
larger exhibit in New York. 

There are shown a number 
of export catalogues from France, 
England and Germany that give a 
very good idea of how exporters m 
these countries publish information 
regarding their products. The Bu- 
reau has a carefully indexed file of 
foreign catalogues in the New York 
exhibit room, which is always avail- 
able for the use of American busi- 
ness houses. 

The most recent foreign trade 
publications issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce on 
textiles are sold at the exhibit booth. 
The bureau's special agents are ex- 
perts in their particular lines and 
are chosen for their ability to write 
an understandable report as well as 
for their technical equipment. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commeree is a great clearing 
house for all kinds of foreign trade 
information which is always at the 
disposal of Américan manufacturers 
and exporters. The permanent ex- 
hibit of samples in New York 1s a 
part of the Bureau’s service main- 
tained for the purpose of further- 
ing American foreign trade. 

The Bureau's exhibit is located 
at. the west end of the third floor of 
the Grand Central Palace. Visitors 
to the textile show interested in ex- 
porting textiles would be well re- 
paid for a visit to the’ bureau's 
exhibit. 

Over one thousand different sam- 
ples of textiles sold in Chima, the 
Straits Settlements, the Dutch East 
Indies, in British India, and other 
countries, have been gathered by the 
bureau and made into sample books. 
These are very complete, giving de- 
tails as to the length of the pieces, 
their construction, the mumber 
packed per case, prices, and the ex- 
tent of the market for each particu- 
lar class of goods. From the infor- 
mation given in these sample books 
American manufacturers have suf- 
ficient data at hand to enable them 
to duplicate any of the fabrics. 
Larger pieces of the different sam- 
ples are on hand in the exhibit room 
of the New York office and clip- 
pings may be secured upon applica- 
tion to the commercial agent in 
charge of exhibits. 

The eotton goods specialist of the 


also 
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burean, Ralph M. Odell, has in his 
investigations covered practically 
the whole world with the exception 
of South America, and his reports 
should prove of value to our manu- 
facturers now engaged in foreign 
trade or to those planning to enter 
the field. The share of the United 
States in the cotton goods trade of 
the world was not large before the 
war and the desirability of putting 
forth greater efforts to eapture more 
of this trade is apparent. 

The exhibil also includes 
numerous articles of wearing ap- 
parel from various countries, show- 
ing the styles and grades of goods 
used and the possibility of American 


articles supplanting many of those 
formerly produced in European 
countries. If the American prod- 


uct would conform more closely .to 
the styles demanded by foreigners, 
our trade would undoubtedly show 
a large increase. 

Sandy and Alec were on board ship 
when a terrific storm arose. Final- 
ly, the crew took to the boats, buf 
all of them were swamped excep! 
one in which these two were alone. 
The storm continued and the out- 
look was dark, so they betook them- 
selves to prayer, turn about. A! 
Alec's turn he confessed that he had 
been a good-for-nothing, a drinker, 
a good-for-nothing drinking rascal: 
but if the Lord would only let him 
get ashore this time, he would never 
take another 


“Alec, mon, be earefu’,’ Sandy 
here broke in. “Dinna commer! 


versel’ too far, for I do be thinkin’ I 
see land.”—EFEx. 
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THE TRIPOD PAINT COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga. 
MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, ETC. 


Manufacturers 


Write for prices and free samples 


THE “STANDARD” 


BALING PRESS 


FOR 


AS MADE BY 


Boomer & Boschert Press Company 


No. 104 West Warer Sr., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Send for Catalog. 


can t aftord it. 


THE “UTSMAN” 


Stop wasting labor and time! 
The old methods would pass when labor was plentiful, but the time has come when you 


Clean quills rapidly and economically with the ““Utsman’’ Quill Cleaning Machine. 
WRITE US FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Doffing Boxes 
Gill Cans 


Fibre and Steel Clad Trucks 


Peerless Seamless Roving Cans 


**Quality First” 
Send for Catalog **D”’ 


Keystone Fibre Company 


Yorklyn, ‘Delaware 


BOSTON 
117 Lincoln Street 


GREENVILLE 
Wilson Company 
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Seen at the Exposition 


(Continued from page 12) 
that they may be motor driven. The 
latest developments in industrial 
lighting fixtures were also exhib- 
ited, and various examples of the 
effect of good and bad light in in- 
dustrial establishments was shown. 
G. M, Parks Company. 

The G. M. Parks Company of 
Fitchburg, Mass., showed a typical 
installation of the Turbo Humidifier 
system in operation. The arrange- 
ment of the heads both in the line 
construction and the ring construc- 
Lion were used. 

This system is operated with com- 
pressed air and completely evapo- 
rates all the water that comes to 
the humidifiers. In this apparatus 
there are no drains, returns, man- 
ties, or moving parts. The system 
requires very little attention to 
keep it in efficient running order. 

There was also exhibited the 
“Psychrostat” for the automatic 
regulation of humidity. This eon- 
trol works on the psychrometric 
principle and so is extremely accu- 
rate and sensitive. 

The line of air cleaning special- 
ties consisted of special hose, lock- 
Shield valves, cleaning nozzles and 
quick hitch hose couplings. 

For the first time the 
Sprayer” was exhibited, This de- 
vice is used for spraying oil or 
emulsion on wool, worsted, jute, flax 
or other textile materials when 
passing through pickers, raw stock 
dryers, or other preparatory ma- 
chines. It is simple to adjust for 


“Turbo 
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various conditions and operates in 
such a manner that the stock and 
fluids are thoroughly mixed. 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

The Graton & Knight Manufactur- 
ing Company had a stalionary ex- 
hibit consisting of their several va- 
rielies of leather belting designed 
for special applications in textile 
work. Also a full Ime of various 
types of mill strapping was shown. 
Special leather for textile purposes, 
bell cement and dressings, and other 
leather products were exhibited in 
their special display. 

The factory behind these leather 
products counts in buying belting 
just as il does in buying machinery. 

U. S. Ring Traveler Company. 

The U. S. Ring Traveler Company 
had an attractive display of ring 
travelers. Mathias Ousley, Jr., had 
charge of their exhibit, 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Company. 

H. W. Butterworth and Sons Gom- 
pany showed an Atomizer, a 15-inch 
straight entering machine, one of 
their patent Foxwell-cuiders, one L. 
& L. patent Weft Straightener, and 
one Simpson winder. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
had on exhibition the two looms 
which caused so much _— enviable 
comment at the exposition at Green- 
ville, 5. G., last November. In addi- 
tion they had several more looms 
of various types, including auto- 
matic jacquard cotton blanket, au- 
tomatic terry towel loom with box 
motion for faney borders and an 
automatic 4xi box worsted loom, 


also three silk looms of special de- 
sizn, two of which are equipped 
with jacquards. 

These machines are all looms 
which they have in exhibition rooms 
and in cases of this kind simply 
send them from their works, show- 
ing practically what they are doing 
in the weave room with them all 
the time. 

Howard, personal represen- 
tative of the company, was in charge 
of the exhibit. 


American Moistening Company. 

The exhibit of the American Mois- 
lening Company showed various 
Atomizer or Compressed Air meth- 
ods of humidifying. Their regular 
Comins Seetional type of Humidifier, 
High Duty Humidifier, Automatic 
Control, Conditioning Room equip- 
ment, different types of Spray Noz- 
zies, and moistening appliances, all 
operative and as shown, working as 
for manufacturing purposes. 


Keystone Fibre Company. 

Keystone Fibre Company of York- 
lvn, Delaware, exhibited a complete 
line of hard fibre receptacies for 
use in cotton, woolen, silk, jute and 
knit mills, as well as factories and 
stores in general. -This exhibit in- 
cluded roving cans, barrels, boxes, 
roving trucks, doffing cars, waste 
baskets, trays, ete. and proved of 
interest to every mill owner, super- 
intendent and overseer attending 
the exposition. 

Representatives from the factory 
were present throughout the dura- 
tion of the exposition, together with 
their representatives from Philadel- 
phia and Boston. 
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The Philadelphia Textile Machinery 
Company. 


The Philadelphia Textile Machin- 
ery Company exhibited a “Proctor” 
Automatic Stock Dryer, complete 
with self-feed, for raw cotton, wool, 
hair, rags, ete. The moving parts 
of this machine were operated so as 
to show all the details. 

The many and varied improve- 
ments which have been made on 
this machiné during the past year 
interested the large host of “Proc- 
tor” dryer admirers whom Sales 
Manager Fred Kershaw and his staff 
so pleasantly entertained. 

Fibre Specialty Manufacturing Co. 

The exhibit of the Fiber Specialty 
Manufacturing Company consisted 
of mill hollow-wares such as ware- 
house cars, roving boxes, roving 
cans, spool boxes and many styles of 
hollow-wares commonly used by 
Lextile trade. 


§S K F Ball Bearing Co. 

Much interest was taken in the 
exhibit of the S K F Ball Bearing 
Company of Hartford, Conn., as the 
products of this company are used 
and known the world over, the 8S. K 
F Ball Bearing Company having fac- 
tories in both hemispheres and sales 
agencies throughout the world. 

The S. K. F. Company exhibited its 
radial and thrust, ball bearings as ap- 
plied to textile machinery and also 
their transmission equipment. There 
were several exhibit models in mo- 
tion to bring out the advantages of 
these bearings. 

There were two exhibit stands to 
illustrate the easy running feature 

(Continued on page 28.) 


Paint Your Factory, Sidewalls and Ceilings with 


Chaffee’s Sparkling Mull White 


Added Light-—-Lowest Ultimate Cost—-Permanent Finish. 


Write for descriptive booklet and paint panel. 


General Mill Supply Company 


M. C. THOMPSON, President and General Manager 
Southern Selling Agents, Charlotte, N. C. 


THOMAS K. CHAFFEE COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Paint ! 
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-LINK-BELT SILENT CHAIN can wrap around a whecl o3 casily as a belt; around a mf ee ‘ : 
small wheel, more easily. (Write for Data Book No. 
LINK-BELT SILENT CHAIN maintains a positive contact with the wheel; the linear ne ' . 
velocity of the chain is the exact pitch linc velocity of the wheel. There is no rolling vi 
contact, as with gears. (Write for Data Deck Io. 125) 
LINK-BELT SILENT CHAIN transmits its pull evenly to every .ooth jn contact with it. There is no one- 
tooth action as in gears, and no losses due to rolling frictior an~ to the shock of transferring the load 
from tooth to tooth. (Write for Data Book No. 125) 
LINK-BELT SILENT CHAIN can be, and should be, run slack. Delts require a tension in excess of the 
effective working pull, and to that extent there is a loss of power in journal friction. Belts creep and slip 
and lose power in that way. Link-Belt Silent Chain never slips, and will regularly show 98° efficiency. 
(Write for Data Book No. 125) 
PHILADELPHIA 
LINK-BELT COMPANY CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
w York Wilkes Barre 24N naxville, Tenn. Empire 
is, Gent"! Nat) Ble. in Third St. Francisco Market 
alo Mo. nance Augeles, 161 N. Los Angeles tlotte.N. C. 5 
Canadian Link-Belt Co., Lid. 
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Science and Industry 


Dr. Edward R. Weidlein, Acting Di reetor of the Mellon Institute of In- 
dustrial Résearch at Pittsburgh. 


American industrialists are quick 
to see the value of new things where 
value exists. They are sé@eking, at 
this particular time, as never before, 
to utilize every idea which makes 
for the advancement ,of industry. 
This movement has already resulted 
in impressing the minds of men 
with the value of the sciences, par- 
ticularly chemistry; to the life of 
the nation. A nation or race does 
not stand still; it either advances 
or falls behind, depending im large 
measure upon its knowledge and the 
application of that knowledge im the 
development of new things. 

Industrial researeh is the conven- 
ient term which covers the applica- 
tion of accumulated . knowledge to 
the manufacturing problems of in- 
dustry. It is the term whieh covers 
the pioneering work, upon which 
advances in industry founded. 
People are sorely tenmypted to think 
that pioneering industry is a 
thing of the past. -They are inclin- 
ed to bemoan the fact that the ro- 
mance and adventure, which seem 
to be such an essential part of the 
early pioneering, have gone, never 
to return. However, they are com- 
ing to realize that, magnificent an 
epoch as the past material conquest 
has been, the country has entered 
upon a new conquest far greater 
than the first. The country isto be 
re-conquered by the resources 
created by the new knowledge—the 
application of scienc@*to mdusiry. 
The chemists, the physicians, and 
the engineers, are pioneers of the 
new industrial regime. 

No man saw so @learly the neces- 
sity for the new pioneerine—the de- 
velopment of industrial research—as 
the late Robert Kennedy Duncan, the 
founder of the Industrial Fellowship 
System, under whith the Mellon In- 
stitute operates. Dr. Duncan 
through his study and travels be- 
came well aware of the fact, which 
has since become. so. evident, that 
much of American ihdustry, from 
the standpoint of manufacturing ef- 
ficiency, was in a lamentable con- 
dition, and that..while American 


manufacturers wé@re.%for the time 


being, financially suceéssful, a erisis 
was impending. ‘This crisis has 
been precipitated by the present 
war. The efficien¢y which would 
come to the rescue of industry was 
two-sided: first, there would be an 
efficiency on the part of the em- 
ployees; and; second, an efficiency 
which would mean the conserva- 
tion of waste, the bettering ‘and 
cheapening of the products manu- 
factured and the discovery of new 
and useful produets to the manu- 
facturers concerned. 

The latter phase of effieliency was 
the one in which Dr, Duncan was 
interested and for the-.solution of 
this problem he propose@d “a form of 
co-operation between science and 
learning known as the Industrial 
Fellowship System. This system 
was first established at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, in 1907, and later, in 
i912, transferred to the University 
of Pittsbugh. 

Acording to this system, a com- 


pany, an association, or an individual 
may contribute a definite sum of 
money to the Mellon Institute for a 
period of one or more yeras. This 
money—with the exception of a 
small sum for the purethase of chem- 
icals and, is necessary, of very spe- 
cial apparatus—is used by the In- 
stitute to pay the salary of the man 
or men who work on a particular 
problem, the solution of which is of 
interest to the donor. The Institute 
houses the research, furnishes it 
with all ordinary apparatus, affords 
library and consultative facihties, 
gives careful direction to the prog- 
ress of the work and offers an at- 
mosphere sympathetic to research. 
The research is surrounded with the 
necessary. secrecy and any and all 
results obtained during the course of 
the Fellowship belong exclusively to 
the donor thereof. 

At the present time (April 40, 
1918), there are forty-two Industrial 
Fellowships and at least five others 
have recently been arranged for, to 
begin as soon aS research men, of 
the type demanded by the Industrial 
Fellowship System, can be secured. 
The total amount of money con- 
tributed by industrial firms to the 
Institute for the seven years ending 
March 1, 1918, was $681,500, In addi- 
tion to this sum, over $400,000 was 
expended by these concerns in the 


construction of experimental plants. | 


During the seven years, the Insti- 
tute itself expended about $280,000 
in taking care of the overhead ex- 
penses—salaries of members of per- 
manent staff and office force, main- 
tenance of building, apparatus, 
etcetera,—in connection with the 
operation Of the Industrial Fellow- 
ships. Besides this amount, the 
building and permanent equipment 
of the Institute, which make ‘it ‘the 
most complete and modern indus- 
trial experiment station in the coun- 
try, represent an investment of 
$350,000. The building, its equip- 
ment and yearly allowance for over- 
head expenses are the gifts of An- 
drew Wilkiam Mellon and Richard 
Betty Mellon, citizens of Pittsburgh. 

That the results obtained under 
the Industrial Fellowship System of 
the Mellon Institute have justified 
the expenditures of these sums of 
money, both on the part of indus- 
trial oncerns and the Institute itself, 
has been shown by the faet that the 
great majority of the preblems as- 
signed te the Institute for study 
were solved to the satisfaction of 
the donors. A large percentage of 
the Industrial Fellowships have 
been continued from year to year, 
showing: confidence which American 
manufacturers have in the Institute. 
Numerous patents have been grant- 
ed and a large number of new pro- 
cesses have been deyeloped in the 
Institute, and all of these are now in 
actual operation on the commercial 
scale. 

It is also gratifying to report that, 
notwithstanding the unsettled con- 
dition of the business world, an in- 
creasing number of industrialists 
are assigning problems on their pro- 
cesses and products to the Institute. 
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\ Makes broken travel- 


Poor Tempering Does It /ers and cut threads. 
RING TRAVELERS ARE Ames M. Bowen 


Treasurer 


UNIFORMLY TEMPERED providence, 


MATTHIAS OUSLEY, Southern Representative, Box 126, Greenville, 


Emmons Loom Harness Company. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


OUR TAPES ARE ENDORSED BY MACHIN- 
ERY EXPERTS. They know their quality and 
they know their scientific structure. Exhaustive 
trials by practically all machinery makers have 


I A P E demonstrated that se have no superior. 
D RIVES Barber Lowell, Mass. 


SPINNING TAPE SPECIALISTS 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc. 


Manufacturer 


Spindle Tape 


Bandings Hunting Park Ave. and Marshall St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Norwood Mechanical Filters 


Gravity and Pressure Types 


Cleanse Water—Saves Losses—Sold with Guarantee 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Florence, Mass. 


THE 


*“NO-WASTE” 
‘ROVING CAN 


Made of Seamless Hard Fibre 


Prevents Your Waste and 


Broken Ends | 


The “NO-WASTE” Seamless Roving cans 
have a reputation for quality and smoothness 
wherever roving cans are used. Practical 
experience has taught mill men in all sections 
of the country that ultimate economy can be 
achieved only with an equipment of “NO- 
WASTE” Seamless cans. 


STANDARD FIBRE CO. 


25 Miller Street Somerville, Mass. 
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’ still more gratifying that the 
ute is rendering valuable ser- 
‘o the Government at the pres- 
as Tollows: 

The Mellon Institute has con- 
ted twenty-eight members of 
;. taff to the military service of 
Government, ‘including the 
ctor, Dr. Raymond Bacon, 
 . was commissioned as Lieuten- 
. Colonel and is now in command 
he Chemical Service Section of 
National Army in France, and an 
stant Direetor, Mr. William A. 
nor. who was commissioned as 
ior, and is aide to Lieutenant- 
onel Bacon. 

The Mellon Institute, through 

Industrial Fellowships, is. in 
ch with industry in general and 
-sesses an Imemnse storehouse of 
ormation on pregress in science 
technology. It has established 
 elationship not only with those 
ds of industry which have been 
_ostigated, but also with the prob- 
which engage the attention of 
jganufacturers today. All of 
13 information, through the pa- 
otism of donors, is at the disposal 
the Government through the In- 
. tute’s direet connection with the 
'uneil of National Defense and the 
\itional Research Council. 
3. A number of the problems un- 
ior investigation at the Institute 
secured results which are of 
cireet value to the Government in 
‘ce present crisis. Both the donors 
' these Fellowships and the In- 
- |tute are sparing no money or ef- 
ort in placing these results at the 
sposal of the Government. All of 
ve donors are anxious to contribute 
 eir processes and products to pro- 
ote the progress of the war and 
--veral of these havé already been 
cepted by the Government and the 
\ ies, 
As previously stated, there are 
orty-two distinet lines of research 
progress at the Institute, but. as 
--veral of these are supported by 
ssociations, the actual number of 
idustrialists represented is over 
wo thousand. The policy of serving 
idustry is exceedingly well carried 
ul through the association’ work, 
~ the Institute is thereby enabled to 
“rve practically all the manufac- 
irers in any particular fleld at a 
ory low cost to each manufacturer 
id the benefits are received by 
ome industrialists who otherwise 
‘ould not feel able to support inde- 
ondent research work. 

The method for conducting re- 
arch work for associations, is 
onefly, as follows: A committee of 
echnieally trained men from the 
\ssociation is appointed to co-oper- 
ale and advise with the research 
fellow or fellows and the adminis- 
‘trative staff of the Institute for the 
purpose of planning and coordinat- 
ing the research problems of the 
Association. All reports and details 
of progress are transmitted by the 
Association Committee or Institute 
through the Secretary or Manager's 
office of the Association to the var- 
ious members, This is sometimes 
carried out through regular month- 
ly bulletins, providing the Associa- 
tioy has such a publication. The 
Institute performs the duties of a 
consulting chemist to the members 
of the Association, independent of 
the researeh work, but all requests 
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for information or direct conferen- 
ces must be made through the Man- 
ager’s office. The members of the 
Institute staff may be called upon 
to render such service, and in case 
it is a request to visit the plant, the 
actual traveling expenses of the trip 
are charged to the company, provid- 
ing, of course, the service rendered 
is of direct benefit to the company 
concerned and not to the association. 
The complete independence of the 
Institute enables it at all times to 
render unbiased service, without 
divulging the novel features of one 
manufacturer to another and at the 
same time the Institute is able to 
render a great service to the indus- 
try by standardizing the products 
and eliminating the common diffi- 
culties in all the plants. The Asso- 
ciation Fellowships have been uni- 
formly sucessful. 

Industrial research is remunera- 
live when carefully planned and 
properly carried out. The question 
of method in research is an exceed- 
ingly important one, for unless re- 
search is properly conducted if fs 
very likely to result in failure. In- 
dustrial research is, in fact, a very 
specialized business. The Mellon 
Institute is proud that, while very 
young, its ten years’ experience in 
industrial research makes it a pion- 
eer in the field. When a new prob- 
lem is undertaken, everything relat- 
ed to the solution of that problem is 
first thoroughly worked out in the 
laboratory. This 1s what might be 
called the “test-tube stage” of the 
solution of the problem, and when 
it is solved in that stage, a small 
unit-plant, using similar materials 
to those which will be used in the 
future commercial plant and of the 
same general type of construction, is 
erected, and the manufacturing and 
engineering difficulties are met in 
this unit plant at a very much less 
cost, and they are solved much more 
rapidly than they could be if on a 
commercial scale. When all of 
these technical problems have been 
solved in the untt-plant, the mannu- 
tacturer is justified in spending the 
money required to build a full-sized 
unit; but until that is done the con- 
struction of the large commercial! 
plant is apt to be a complete waste 
of money. It might be expected 
that this last statement would be so 
nearly axiomatic among manufac- 
turers that it would not need to be 
made; however, a great number of 
plants throughout the country, 
which prove to be utterly unsuited 
for the purposes for which they 
were built, show the necessity for 
developing a process step by step as 
is done at the Mellon Institute. 

The experience of the Mellon In- 
stitute in industrial research has 
been drawn upon heavily by a num- 
ber of independent organizations 
that have recently entered the field. 
The administrative experience of 
the Institute is always available for 
use by its prospective allies, and 
the Institute welcomes warmly their 
entrance into the fleld of industrial 
research. In keeping with this alt- 
titude, the Melion Institue has 
established, wherever possible, stable 
relations with other organizations, 
both in this country and abroad. 
The Institute contends that no great- 
er good to society can arise than 

(Continued on Page 26.) 
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THURSDAY, 


MAY 9, 1918. 


Meeting and er in New York. 

A combination of the annual meet- 
ing of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association and the Sixth 
National Textile Exhibition brough! 
to New York a very large per cent 
of the prominent cotton manufac- 
turers of the South. 

The Exhibition was very good and 


was upon a very large scale and 
exceedingly well arranged in the 
Grand Central Palace, but there 


were a remarkably few new ma- 
chines or ideas shown. For some rea- 
son, probably due to the pressure of 
the war, the inventor has not been 
active and very few new machines 
or improvements have been pro- 
duced. 

The attendance of Southern mii 
men at the Exhibition was disap- 
pointing to many exhibitors. There 
were hundreds of mill men in New 
York but most of them paid very 
hurried visits to the exhibition and 
then spent the remainder of their 
time visiting their selling agents or 
enjoying .the theaters and other 
sights of New York. 

The first meeting of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association 
was called to order at 8 p. m. on 
Wednesday, May ist, by President 
Fuller E. Callaway. 

In a way that is all his own Presi- 
dent Callaway read the president's 
address, which was interspersed 
with side remarks that kept the 
crowd laughing. 


The report of Secretary and 


Treasurer W. D. Adams showed over 
$20,000 collected during the year and 
a bank balance of $7,000. It was a 
splendid showing and indicated very 
efficient work on the part of Mr. 
Adams. 

The American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association then adjourned to 
attend a smoker 2s the guests of the 
National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers. 

One of the features of the smoker 
was a short address by the famous 
Scotch comedian, Harry Lauder. Mr. 
Lauder, who lost his only son im the 
early part of the war, announced 
that he was raising a fund for blind 
and helpless Scotch soldiers and had 
secured $90,000 on this trip to the 
United States. He further stated 
that he hoped he would be able to 
reach $100,000 before he returned to 
England, whereupon W. A. Erwin of 
West Durham, N. C.. made a con- 
tribution of $1,000 and called upon 
the men present to ontribute liber- 
ally. 

The final result of the subserip- 
tions and the hat collections was 
$15,000, which not only enaplied Har- 
ry Lauder to reach his $100,000, bul 
carried him $5,000 beyond. 

On Thursday morning at 10 o'clock 
there was a discussion of “America’s 
Place in the World's Trade.” D. Y. 
Cooper of Henderson, N. C., presided 
over the discussion and a number of 
papers were read by men of national 
reputation. 


At 2 p. m. Thursday there was a 
discussion of “Labor Problems,” 


which was presided over hy A, F. 
Bemis of New York. 
Magnus W. Alexander, managing 


director of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, and his assistants 
gave an interesting discussion of la- 
bor problems and used charts to il- 


lustrate the 


Alt 7 p. m. Thursday the banquet 
was held in the ball room of the 
Biltmore Hotel and was a magnifi- 
cent sight. Stuart W. Cramer 
Charlotte was toastmaster and 
sephus Daniels, secretary of the 
Navy, made the chief speech. His 
address was full of Americanism and 
was applauded throughout. 


elements. 


of 


Jo- 


He was followed by General J. P. 
H. Claudon of the French army and 


Mr. Pollett of the French commis- 
sion. 

On Friday morning at 10 a. m. 
there was a discussion of “War 
Problems in Industry.” at which 
some very interesting addresses 


were made. 

The business meeting and election 
of officers of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association was held 
at 4 p.m. Friday. Beyond the intro- 
duction of resolutions 
very little business 
the only resolution 


there was 
transacted and 
of importance 
was one related to price fixing. 

Stuart W. Cramer made a very in- 
Leresting report of the work of the 
Legislative Committee of which he 
is Chairman and was given a vote of 
thanks. The election of officers ro- 
sulted as follows: President, Arthur 
J. Draper, Charlotte, N. C.; vice pres- 
identi, J. D. Hammett, Anderson, §. 
C.; Chairman of Board of Governors. 
Allen. F, Johnston, Allanta, Ga. New 
members of Board of Governors 
were H. R. Fitzgerald, Danville, Va.; 
John L. Patterson, Roanoke Rapids. 
N. C.; George H. Lanier, West Point, 
Ga., and Howard Baetzer. 
Md. 


Former Associate Editors in Service. 


D. H. Hill, Jr., 
editor of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin, has successfully passed the 
officers training camp at Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga. and has been reecom- 
mended for a commission as sec- 
ond lieutenant. We understand that 
Lieutenant Hill will be assigned to 
a tank company as the Governmen! 
is building a large numbér of tanks 
for service in France. 

Harry L. Dalton, who succeeded 
Mr. Hill as associate editor, but later 
resigned to enter the motor me- 
chanics section of the aviation de- 
pariment as a private, has been pro- 
moted to sergeant and is also com- 
pany clerk. He is now located at 
Camp Green, Charlotte, N. C. 


former associate 


Baltimore, 


Thursday, May 9, 1948. 


Large Transfer of Henrietia -_ 
Stock. 


A matter of considerable intere:- 
in mill circles has been the trans 
fer of a large block of stock in th 
Henrietta Mills at Henrietta an 
Caroleen, N. €. to W. 8S. Forbes o 
Richmond, Va. 

It has been known for some tim: 
that Mr. Forbes has been buying 
at around $185 per share, all the 
Henrietta stock that came upon the 
market and is reported to have pur- 
chased all of the stock of the J. s 
Spencer estate except that held by 
S. B. Tanner, the amount involve | 
being more than $100,000. He als 
pure neat the stock of D. H. Jer 
kins, J. 8. Myers and F. B. MeDow: 
of N. It is understov 
that there will be no change im [}: 
officers of the Henrietta Mill. M 
Forbes is president of the Ed. 
Mills, Reidsville, N. C. 


Mill Inspector Made to Salute U. s. 


Rome, Ga. J. Paréoue, a clot) 
inspector at the Anchor Duck Mill.< 
here and a Sunday school teacher, 
was forced to salute the Stars and 
in spite of his having said 
A. Wright, a fellow employee 
and a soldier of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, who lost a leg in it, tha! 
he would not salute any flag. Wren! 
told the story to other employees 
of the mills and a number of them 
cornered Parsons, handled him 
roughly and forced him to kneel and 
salute the Ameriean flag flying over 
the mills. They then bought a flag 
and compelled Parsons to nail it to 
the poreh of his 

Parsons says his religion teaches 
him not to salute any ruler or any 
flag. 


Stripes, 


to H. 


residence. 


Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills Pro- 
duce $135,000 for Loan. 


The Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, 
on behalf of itself, officers and em- 
ployes, has subscribed a total of 
$135,000 to the third issue of Lib- 
erty Loan bonds. 

Twenty thousand dollars of this 


amount, representing: employees 
subscriptions, is being taken care 


of by that company on a plon for 
partial payments in small weekly in- 
stallments. This is the same plan 
which the company adopted in float - 
ing among its employees subscrip- 
tions to previous bond issues. 


New Warehouse for Southern Spi! 
die and Flyer Co. 

The Southern Spindle and Flve 
Company will build a large ne’ 
warehouse in conjunction with t!: 
plant located on Clarkson and We- 
First streets, at Charlotte, N. C. 
permit for the construction of (! 
warehouse was issued Wednesd: 
by the city building inspeetor. 
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John Hurt has resigned position as 
spinning overseer at the Pelham 
(Ga.) Mills. 


R. M. Johnson has uecepted posi- 
tion a8 spinning overseer at Tipton 
(Ga.) Mills. 


J. F. McDermott has aceepted po- 
sition as overseer carding al Flint 
River Mills, Albany, Ga. 


Jas. Jolly has resigned as night 
superintendent of the Gate Cily 
Mills, College Park, Ga. 


G. C. Head, formerly of Elberton, 
Ga., is now master mechanic at the 
Loray Mill, Gastonia, N. C. 


T. E. Hendrix has accepted the po- 
sition of night superintendent of the 
Williamston C.) Cotton Mill. 


Wm. Duren has returned to his 
former position as master mechanic 
at the Monroe (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


W. W. Langston from the Puri- 
tan Mills, Fayetteville, N. C.. is now 
overseer of spinning at Pelham, Ga. 


C. Jeffress. from West Point. 
Ga. is now master mechanic for 
Lovera Cotton Mills, Trenton, Tenn. 


L. E. Lockadoo from the Clinch- 
field Mill, Marion, N. C.. is now loom 
fixer at the Aragon Mills, Rock Hill, 


T. H.Corble, formerly of Lindale, 
has been made assistant superin- 
tendent in Fulton No, 2 Mill, Atlan- 
ta, Ga. 


J. C. Vaughn, of Orange- 
burg, 8. C.. is now second hand in 
spinning at the Royal Mills, Charles- 
ton, S. C. 


Geo. A. Toby of Newmarket, N. H., 
has been elected general manager of 
the Maginnis Cotton Mills, New Or- 
leans, La. 


Thos. H. Lenoir, from West Point, 
Ga. has taken charge of the roller 
shop at the Royal Cotton Mills, 
Charleston, 8S. C. 


James Bridges, formerly machinis! 
at Isaqueena Mill, Central, S. C., has 
taken a similar position with Mills 


Manufacturing Company, Greenville, 
C. 


J. G. Jones, formerly of 
burg, 8. C.. is now overseer of card- 
ing and spinning at Alpine Mill No. 
1, Morganton, N. C. 


J. CG. Jones of Blacksburg, S&S. C.. 
has accepted the position of carder 
and spinner at the Alpine Mills No. 
1, Morganton, N. C. 


W. R. Moody has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Hawkinsville 
(Ga.) Mills and accepted position 
with Bibb Mfg. Co. 


J. W. Ferguson of Kannapolis, N. 
C., has accepted the position of car- 
der and. spinner at the Mecklenburg 
Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 


J. B. Parker has changed from 
night superintendent of Ospray Mill, 
Porterdale, Ga., to superintendent of 
Bibb Mill No. 2, Macon, Ga. 


S. B. McElrath has accepted posi- 
tion as assistant spinner at Avondale 
Mills, Birmingham, Ala. Mr: McEl- 
rath is from Greenville. 8. C. 


(y, L. Little has been promoted 
from overseer of carding to over- 
seer of carding and spinning al the 
Puritan Mills, Fayetteville, N.C. 


J. F. Cunningham of the. Bibb 
Manufacturing Company, Macon, Ga. 
has accepted a position as superin- 
tendent of the Great Falls Mfg. Co.., 
Rockingham, N. C. 


A. VY. Jones has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
spinning at Franklinville Manufac- 
turing Company, Franklinville, N. C. 


C. F. Craven has been promoted 
from section hand to second hand in 
spinning at Franklinville Manufac- 
turing Company, Franklinvillé; 


A. L. Cameron of Rock Hill, s. C., 
has taken position as overseer of 
weave room No. 3 of Poe Manufac- 
turing Company at Greenville, 8. C. 


E. P. Coefield has been promoted 
to superintendent of Brogon Mills, 
Anderson, succeeding C. W. 
Causey, who becomes general man- 
ager. 


M. L. Ferguson, formerly second 
hand in weaving at Pelzer Millis has 
now taken a similar position at Mills 
Manufacturing Company, Greenville, 
8. 


past 50 years stamps 
economical lubricant. It can 
motors, line shafting, looma, 


with highly satisfactory results. 


Yaneey L. Yon has resigned as 
textile inspector for the Govern- 
ment to enter the army. He hopes 
to be sent to an officers’ training 
school. 


L. Z. Brown has resigned as su- 


perintendent of the Swift Spinning 
Company at Columbus, Ga., to accept 
a similar position at the lt lofence 
Mills, Forest City, N. C. 


J. R. Donalson has been promoted 
from overseer of duck weavire al 
the Great Falls Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Rockingham, N. C,, to secre- 
tary of that company. 


S. A. Lovelace from the Great 
Falls Manufacturing Company, al 
Rockingham, N. C. has become 
overseer of weaving at Pomona 
Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 


J. P. Wood is promoted from card 
room overseer to inside superin- 
tendent of carding, spinning, twist- 
ing and spooling, at the Hillside Cot- 
ton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


G. W. Foye, from Griffin, Ga., has 
accepted position as second hand in 
cloth room, filling place of Clifford 
G. Reese, resigned, at Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


E. B. Melton has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving in the Salisbury (N. 
C.) Cotton Mills. Mr. Melton had 
been with this company 22 years 
and overseer nearly 12 years. 


E. F. Cooney, formerly overseer of 
weaving of Pomona Mills, Greens- 
boro, N. C., succeeds J. W. Gilley (re- 
signed) as overseer weaving at the 
Edna Cotton Mills, Reidsville, N. C. 


Frank Barnes, Jr., has resigned as 
assistant purchasing agent at Fulton 
Bag Mills and accepted position as 
salesman with the Cotton Stats 
Belting and Supply Co., of Atlanta, 
Gra. 


ALBANY GREASE 


has just rounded out a half century of usefulness. Its 
incomparable record of lubrication service during the 
it as a most efficient and 

be used on 
twisters, spinners, etc., 


ALBANY LUBRICATING CO. 
708-10 Washington St., 


engines, 


Write for samples. 


New York 


Geo, H. Brockenbrough, Jr. has 
resigned. as secretary and treasurer 
of the Fidelity Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the Piedmont Commission 
Company of Charlotte, N. C.. in order 
to enter the army. 


M. L. Picklesimer has been trans- 
ferred from overseer of plain weav- 
ing and superintendent of the Great 
Falls Manufacturing Company, at 


Rockingham, N. C., to overseer of 
duck weaving at the same mill. 


Victory Manufacturing Co. 


Fayetteville, N. C. 


J. V Thomason..... Superintendent 
A. J. Morrison..... Master Mechanic 
Fountain Inn Mfg Co. 
Fountain Inn, 8. C. 
J. M. Cannon........ Superintendent 
J. B. Willis........ Master Mechanic 
Georgia Cotton Mill No. 1. 
Griffin, Ga. 
John M. Wilborn....Superintendent 
Carder 
E. L. Daniel.......Master Mechanic 
Randolph Manufacturing Co. 
Franklinville, N. C. 
D; Sumner....... Superintendent 
G. H. Jones..... Carder and Spinner 
S. ©. Trogdon...... Master Mechanic 
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Danville, Va. N. H. BENEFIELD, Manager. 
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Cedar Falls, N. C—The Sapona 
Mills have just installed twelve new 
Stafford automatic looms. 


Atlanta, Ga—The employees of 
the Exposition Mills subscribed 
815,000 for the third Liberty Loam 


Burlington, N. C—The Southern 
Hosiery Mill is moving into iis new 
building, although it has not yet 
heen entirely completed. 


Kannapolis, N. C.—A contract has 
been awarded by the Navy to the 
Cannon Manufacturing Company, 
Kannapolis, N. C., for 900,000 towels 
at 61.25 cents each. 

Spartanburg, 8. C.—The Spartan 
Mills. which reeently decided to 
electrify, have placed an. order with 
the Link-Belt Company for a com- 
plete order of chain drives. 


Aeworth, Ga—Acworth Hosiery 
Mills, just incorporated with capital 


stock of $20,000, will erect factory 
building; 40x80 feet; of brick con- 
struction. R. L. MeMillan is presi- 
dent. 


Spartanburg, S. C—The Saxon 
Mills have placed an order with Geo. 


W Pritchett of Greensboro, N. 
Southern representative of the 


Morse Chain Company, for a com- 
plete equipment of silent chain 
drives. 


Albemarle, N. C.—A new street has 
been opened up and thirty-five new 
bungalows are almost completed at 
Wiscassett Mill. This brings the to- 
tal number of houses in the mill 
village up to four hundred = and 
thirty-seven. 


Louisville, Ky—An addit.on to 
eost about $5.000 is being erected af 
the Bradford Mills of the American 
Woolen Mills Company, this addi- 
tion being an enlargement of the 
wool department, which handles the 
raw material. 

Princeton, Ky.—This. city 
granted to the Princeton Hosiery 
Mills a free lot, free taxes and water 
for a period of five years in order to 
secure the plant, which will be 
erected in that city. The plant will 
employ 100 girls. 


Carthage, N. C.—Bismarck Hosiery 
Mills will add 86 knitters and other 
knitting machinery, with power 
plant, for increasing present daily 
capacity to 575 dozen pairs of hose. 
It will also build an addition to be 
equipped for finishing hosiery. 


Forest City, N. C—The Florence 
Mills will in the near future build a 
second story to the weave shed in 
which will be placed the spinning 
frames now located in a part of the 
cloth room. Some new machinery 
has been ordered and will be placed 
in the new addition. The Florence 


Mills is now making cotton flannels 


“and chambrays. 


Thomasville, N. C.—M. R. Adams 
of High Point, N. C.. will establish 
a hosiery_ knitting mill here and has 
purchased the old Thomasville Fe- 
male College building to be used for 
that purpose. Further details con- 
cerning this are to be expected soon. 


Paducah, Ky.—A deal was closed 
at Paducah; Ky., whereby the Davis 
interests recently obtained full econ- 
trol of the Paducah Hosiery Mills in 
a private stockholders’ sale for $25.- 
000. Since the change the Kold and 
Davis interests have incorporated 
with a capital of $24,000, having filed 
amended articles. 


Cheraw, 8S. C—M. B. Smith &€ 
Sons, merchandise brokers. ware- 
housemen and distributors. who 


propose starting a knitting mill, ad- 
vise thal men’s half hose are to be 
the product, and that they have nol 
definitely determined up the equip- 
as vet. 


Kernersville, N. C.—A charter has 
been gfanted to the Kernersville 
Knitting Company, with an author- 
ized capital stock of $125,000. Of 
this amount $25,000 has been sub- 
scribed. The incorporators are: R. 
R. Ragan, James J. Griffith and M. 
L. Bales, all of High Point, N. C. 


‘Benton, Tenn.—Benton is to have 
a new knitting mill, according to 
current ruomsr. Although nothing 
definite has been announced as yet, 
it is strongly believed that that is 


the purpose for which the planing 


mill was 
officials 
Company. 


taken over 
Tennessee 


recently 
of the 


by 
Power 


Newnan, Ga.—The Newnan Hos- 
iery Mills have their building ready 
and will install an equipment of K-G 
seott & Williams knitting machines 
for manufacturing men’s and wom- 
en's cotton hosiery. L. Mann, one of 
the owners, advises that they have 
been promised delivery of machin- 
ery by June 1, and that the dynamos 
and 


electrical equipment are now 
in transit. 
Stanley,. N. C.—Stanley Hosiery 


Mills, capitalized with $50,000, noted 


recently as having incorporated 
here, will manufacture hosiery on 
something of a large seale. P. A. 


Staley, ©. P. Fox and Al MeArthur 
are the incorporators. They have 
secured a building and contracted 
for the necessary machinery to en- 
able them to start up at an early 
date. 


Gastonia, N. C.—Dr. L. N. Patrick 
is the promoter of another knitting 
mill for Gastonia. The erection of a 


building at the corner of South 
street and West Sixth avenue has 


started and a charter of incorpora- 
tion has been applied for. The 
company has $15,000 paid in capital, 
but will ask for an authorized cap- 
ital steck of $50,000. This is the sec- 
ond knitting mill to be started in 
Gastonia, which is one of the larg- 
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LL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


est cotton manufacturing towns in 
the country. 


Gastonia, N. C.—Half hose are to 
be manufactured by the Wilson-Bell 
Company, recently incorporated as 
noted. The equipment consists of 
25° knitting mathines and 2 sewing 
machines, and operations have al- 
ready begun. Officers have been 
elected for this company as follows: 
Frank L. Wilson, president: E. 0. 
Bell, secretary and treasurer: Geo, 
Stepp, superintendent. Mr. Wilson 
has charge of the buying, ahd 12s, 
i6s and 26s single yarns are used, 
The capital stock is $50,000. 


Belmont, N. C.—A large force of 
men are alt work in the village of 
the Imperial Yarn Mills, building a 
bathroom to each cottage, making 
sewer connections, and laying water 
mains that are to furnish a supply 
of running water to each house 
from deep wells in the mill village. 
This gives the Imperial folks all the 
onveniences of a modern city home. 
and is a very pretty village, lying 
in most part in a natural grove of 
beautiful trees of sturdy oaks. 


Gaffney, S. C—The Limestone 
Mills, of Gaffney, which for a long 
time has had on a night shift for 
workers, has discontinued the night 
work for the present. It is said that 
this move was the result of the 
scarcity of help at this time, and the 
farmers of the county who have 
planted all of their land in cotton 
are exercised for the reason that 
they realize that any considerable 
reduction in the output of the mills 
will seriously affect the price of 
cotton. 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—The new 
graded school building, erected by 
the Hanes company for the em- 
ployees at a cost of $25,000, has been 
completed. Steam-heated, perfect 
ventilation, drinking fountains, and 
with hard wood floors throughout, 
this handsome modern building with 
its nine large and airy class rooms 
will take care of over 350 children. 

The auditorium with its sloping 
floor, seated with the best and most 
comfortable of auditorium chairs. 
has a seating capacity of over 700 
people, all having 4 perfect view of 
the stage. The company has install- 
ed and operated for their employees 
one of the mos’ improved types of 
motion picture machines (the Mo- 
tiograph), with an aluminum screen 
that gives perfect reproduction. 


Macon, Ga.—Adams Cotton Mills 
have been organized with $200,000 
capital and the. following officers: 
B. T. Adams, president; J. T. Ad- 
ams, vice-president: E. B. Murray, 
secretary-treasurer, L. W. Robert, 
Jr.. Atlanta, is the companys 
architect-engineer and provides for 
a 483x106 foot brick mill construc- 
tion building costing $75,000, this 
structure to be erected by day labor 
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under Mr. Robert's direction... From 
$125,000 to $150,.00 will be the cost 
ef the mill's equipment of machin- 
ery, this to include 7,000 to 8,000 
spindies, 160 looms, 500-horsepower 
steam. plant, etc. Machimery con- 
tracts have been awarded and the 
daily capacity will be from 45,000 to 
50,000 pounds of cotton duck. 


Fulton Cotton Mills Workers Buy 
Bonds. 

Atlanta, Ga. at ‘Hatriotic rally of 

e entire force of employees at the 
Bag and Cotton Millis was 
eld last week in the eourtyard al 
atthe plant, al which time $20,000 
was subscribed by employees toward 
the purchase of Liberty bonds. The 
employees -were addressed by Pri- 
vate Hardy, U.S. A., and music was 
furnised by a band from Fort Mc- 
Pherson. 


Hamilton-Carhartt Mill No. 3. 


Elberton, Ga. 


J. H. Bagwell....... Superintendent 

M. M. Adams...... Master Mechanic 


D. KE. Couverse Company; 
Glendale, S 


R. F. Bagwell........ Superintendent 
A, Reeves. ............ Cloth Room 
Master Mechanic 


"Lockhart Mills. 


Lockhart, S. C. 


F. D. Lockman...... Superintendent 
Carder 
Weaver 
}. M.. Burdett...... Master Mechani 
Brogon Mills, 
Anderson, 8. C. 
€. W. Causey..Genl. Mngr. and Supt. 
E. P. Cofield......... Asst. Supt. 
L. H. Thomas. . Spin. and Cloth Room 
E. 5. Ward..Spoel.,.Warp., and Sish. 
L.. Meeks.....+. Weaver 
Chas. Crenshaw..Ch. Eng. and M. M. 
C. Fields....... Outside 
Anderson Mills, 
Anderson, s. C. 
Superintendent 
Weaver 
im. Master Mechanic 
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COOLER 


THE PERFECTION IN 
ICE COOLING TANKS 


40 Ft. Coil Pipe 
100 Ibs. Ice. 


Locking Cover with Rubber 


Gasket 
AIR TIGHT TANK—NO 
WASTE 
and Cannot be Used for a 
Refrigerator 


With the Only Genuinely 
Sanitary Drinking Fountain 


IT PAYS TO GET 
THE BEST 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co., 
Haydenville, Mass. 


Southern Agent 
E. S&S. Player, Greenville, 8. C. 


“LEATHEROID” 


SEAMLESS ROVING CANS 


Cars, Boxes, Barrels 
and Superior Mill Re- 
ceptacies sold by 
Southern Mill Sup- 
ply Houses. 


Write us direct for ta 
newest catalog. 


Leatheroid 
Sales Co. 


1024 Filbert Street 
Philadelphia,’ Pa. 


Selling Agents for the 


ROGERS FIBRE CO. 


Successors to 


Leatheroid Mig. Co. 


He Maims as Many Men 


as the Kaiser— 


Old 


screws 


fashioned _ set 
have no place 
in the modern shop. 
little 


devils out of . your 


Throw these 


plant. 


Allen Safety Set Screws 
Make Shops Safe for the Workers 


They have no projecting heads and are flush with 
the surface when screwed into place. 
end to all troubles of broken heads and drilling or 
chipp.ng out mushroomed screws. 


“‘Allen’’ 
All sizes from % to 1% in. 


They put an 


Serews are made from high test steel bars. 
furnished. 


Pendleton Cotton Mills, 


Pendleton, S. C. 


Thurston Kinsler. ...Super 
Carder 
C. O. Kinsler..Spin., Twist.. Wind. 
Ted Kinsler.......Master Mechanic 
v.. P. Werner..........Night. Carder 
G. A. Canup..........Night Spinner 
N. A. Rochester.......Night Twister 
inion-Buffalo Mills. 
Union, S. C, 
W. H. Gibson, Jr.....Superintenden! 
Weaver 
W. C. Culberson........ Cloth Room 


J. R. MeGowan..... Master 
Frank Clay 


Mechanic 
Brandon Mills. 


Greenville, S. C. 
Superintendent 


Well giadly serd you free samples which you can 
put to any strength test you want—the test will 
convince you that while you may have seen screws 
that tooked like Allen Screws, you have never seen 
any with their strength and pressure resisting 
qual ties. 


Write for Circular No. 10 and free samples. 


The Allen Mfg. Co., 135 Sheldon St.. Hartford, Conn. 


People’s Life Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


' 173 Princess St., Manchester, Eng. 


D. H. Sadier...Mechanical Engineer 
Master Mechanic 
Union-Buffalo Mills. 
Buffalo, S. C. 
Master Mechanic 
Oconee Mills. 
Westminster, S. C. 
Spinner 
Whitmire......... Cloth Room 
W.M. Smith....... Master Mechanic 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, 
THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FRANK B. 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, Enipire Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
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SIZINGS, OILS, FINISHINGS, SOFTENINGS, FILLING AND WEIGHTING of YARNS, FABRICS 
and RAW STOCK. Also HOSIERY FINISHING and BLEACHINGS 


Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishin 
Heavy Size, Sago and Tapioca 
Biuve, Bone, Grease, Magnesium. 

SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, 
ARE USED. 


SOUTHERN AGENT: CAMERON MacRAE, Concord, N. C. 


fours, Dextrines, 


Sizing, Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Olils, Gums, Gives, Gum Arabol, 
Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready-made 
hina 


WHERE STOP MOTIONS 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabo! best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
‘finest weaving and will hold the fly.’”’ 

These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best materials used in their manufacture. 


THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices: 100 William Street, New York. 


R. P. GIBSON, South Carolina Agent, Greenville, &. C. 


Clay, Soluble 


Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 
GUY L. MELCHOR, Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Agent, Atlanta, Ga 


Science and Industry. 


(Continued from Page 21.) prosecuting skillful investigations KEYSTO 

from a wider distribution of the du- directed to the immediate public NE FIBRE COMPANY | 

Accordingly, it is willing to co-oper- — YORKLYN, DELAWARE 


ate and render the informative ser- 
vice necessary for the establishment 
and organization of such research 
laboratories. 

The national service which the 
Mellon Institute is now rendering 
has been alluded to as follows by Dr. 
Marston Haylor Bogert, now Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Bogert, in charge of 
the Chemical Service Section of the 
National Army (Science, N. 8. 42, 
737) in this country: 

“Our own country is beginning to 
awaken to the fact that civilization 
unarmed by science is at a terrible 
disadvantage in the event of a strug- 
gle for existence and that this arm- 
ing cannot be done at short notice. 
The result is a loud and urgent call 
upon the universities, colleges and 


chemist can aid them, and winning 
their support for chemical research, 


has already made an enviable record 
of serviee, and has placed under a 
lasting debt of gratitude not only 
the city of Pittsburgh, the chemi- 
eal profession and the nation, but 
the entire world of humanity as 
well; for its activities minister in 
the highset degree to the process of 
civilization, and its achievements 
ultimately become the property of 
all mankind.” 


Tom Callahan got a job on the sec- 
tion working for a railroad. The su- 
perintendent told him to go along 
the line looking for. .washouts. 

“And don't be as léng-winded in 
your next report as you have been 
in the past,” said the superintend- 
ent; “just. report the condition of the 


Seamless Roving Cans, Steel Clad Trucks ~ 
| Doffing Cars, Mill Boxes 


QUALITY FIRST 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 
WILSON COMPANY, Greenville, 8. C. 


The Mark of Huntington & 


technical schools of the land for roadbed as you find it. and don t use Sterling Value Guerry 
help. a lot of needless words that are not in Electrical 
“Conspicuous among those an- to the pomt. Write like a business Work osm eh aa 


swering this call most effectively are 
the University of Pittsburgh and its 
Mellon Institute. Conducting an 
energetic campaign for the educa- 
tion of the community to a better 
appreciation of science, pointing out 
to the manufacturers wherein the 


letter, not like a love-letter.” 

Tom proceeded on his tour of in- 
spection and when he reached the 
river, he wrote his report to the sn- 
perintendent: 


“Sir: Where the railroad was, the 


river is.” —Ex. 


~— 


We wish to oblain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 


seers of every cotton mill in the South. 


and send it to us. 


vars an ruCKS. 
arts 7 The largest line of Mill Recep- 


Dyer 


Please fill in the enclosed blagk 


MACHINERY SPECIALTIES 


LINKING WARPERS | BALLING WARPERS 
BALLING ATTACHMENTS BEAMING WARPERS 
WARPER SUPPLIES BEAMERS 

WARP DYEING MACHINES 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
DEPARTMENT GASTONIA, N. C. 


SOUTHERN BRANCH 


FIBRE SPECIALTY MFG. CO., 
308 Masonic Temple, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Home Office and Factory, Kennett Square, Pa. 


TRADE MARK ee 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS. 
| 
| 
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1892 1918 


Years 


HEADQUARTERS IN 


Chemicals, Colors, Dyestuffs, Gums, Oils and 
Softeners 


For The 


TEXTILE and ALLIED TRADES 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors for the Products 
made by 


BULLS FERRY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


EDGEWATER, N. J. 


and 


E. C. KLIPSTEIN & SONS COMPANY 


Custer City, Penna. | Chrome, N. J. 
South Charleston, W. Va. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SULPHUR DYES 


Black Blues Khaki Brown Yellow Vat Blues 
SPECIALTY---Zeta Black for Hosiery 


Indigo Extract, Indigorine, Soluble Oils, Chrome 
Acetate, Sulphate of Chrome, Chrome Chloride 


Company 


644-652 GREENWICH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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Seen at the Exposition 


Continued from Page 18.) 
of the ball bearings. 

Another display case shawed the 
various types of bearings manufac- 
tured by S K F. 

Another exhibit known as the bent 
shaft model brings out graphically 
the self-aligning feature of 8S K F 
Bearings. 

The exhibit was in charge of H. N. 
Trumbull, the S K F advertising 
manager. 

Universal Winding Company. 

The Universal Winding Company, 
exhibited several of their winding 
machines in operation. 

Among other machines’ they 
showed the new “Supercone” wina- 
er which builds a very snapely cone 
of unusually large dimensions which 
will be of great inteerst to manu- 
facturers and users of heavy yarns. 
The machine finds special favor 
with the knitters of heavy sweaters 
and underwear as the supply of 
yarn is more than double that of the 
ordinary bottle bobbin. 

During the interval since the last 
exposition several new machines 
and various new attachments have 
been brought forward and these 
were on exhibition for all persons 
interested in the winding of yarn or 
fiber in any desired form. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press 
Company exhibited a Revolving Top 
Fiat Card, Bale Breaker, Picker and 
Waste Opener, Roving Frame and 
Drawing Frame. The Fales & Jenks 
Machine Company will exhibit a 
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Spinning Frame and Twister: Easton 
& Burnham Machine Company will 
exhibit a Spooler and Reel. These 
two last named companies are locat- 
ed in Pawtucket, R. I. Also, T. C. 
Entwistle Company of Lowell, Mass. 
will exhibit a Warper. 

All of the above named machin- 
ery was operated in connection with 
each other, and practically all of the 
machines were in operation and 
running on stock furnished by one 
of the largest and most up-to-date 
mills in the country, and weer in a 
position to show a snearly a com- 
plete spinning mill equipment as i! 
is possible to obtain under conditions 
of this kind, 


Howard Brothers’ Manufacturing 
Company. 

The Howard Brothers’ Manufac- 
turing Company had an interesting 
exhibit showing a complete line of 
card clothing. 


The Transmission Ball Bearing Co.. 
Inc. 

The Transmission Ball Bearing 
Company, Inc., had on exhibition, 
samples of their regular line shaft 
bearings, showing how they fit the 
different types of hanger frames on 
the market, also ball bearing pil- 
low bloks, friction clutehes, loose 
pulleys, ete. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

The Whitin exhibit comprised the 
following machines: One Full Roll- 
er Card with Condenser, one Wool 
Spinning Frame, one Combing Ma- 
chine, two Cotton Spinning Frames. 
These machines are constructed 
from the latest patterns and embody 


many important improvements 
which must be seen to be appreciat- 
ed. 

The Finisher Card was of the full 
roller type with 50-inch diameter 
cylinder and 30-inch doffer, and is 
fitted with tumbler and fancy rolis. 
A Single Rub Condenser worked in 
connection with the card. 

The Wool Spinning Frame is de- 
signed to spin wool or cotton waste 
yarns from roving made on a con- 
denser card. Ht contains 32 Whitin 
Gravity Medium No. 2 Spindles, 3% 
inch space and 7 inch traverse. 

The Whitin Combing Machine was 
equipped with the Whitin Waste 
Condenser, which provides very ef- 
ficient means for disposing of the 
waste at the back of the comber. 

This exhibit constituted an ex- 
tremely interesting one, well worthy 
of the careful consideration of the 
trade for its novelties of invention 
and quality of construction. 


Stein, Hall & Company. 


Stein, Hall & Company exhibited 
their various starches, starch prod- 
ucts, gums and dextrines, as well as 
Royal Tapioca Flour, which withonl 
doubt, is the highest grade Tapioc: 
Flour manufactured. 

To show what can be done with 
“Royal” they exhibited pieces of 
cloth in the gray and finished. 

Their booth was in charge of Mr. 
Lewis W. Peabody. 

The American Pulley Company. 

The American Pulley Company 
had a very attractive exhibit in 
charge of one of their engineers and, 
in addition to showing a number of 
different sizes and types of their 
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American Steel Split Pulleys had in 
operation a special dynamometer, 
designed and patented by their com- 
pany for testing the amount of 
power required to rotate pulleys 
without loads, 

One of their claims for the Amer- 
ican Steel Split Pulley is that it re- 
quires less power to rotate it with- 
out a load than other pulleys, due 
to the fact that the design of the 
arms of the American Steel Split 
Pulley are such that they cut the 
air instead of fanning it. This dy- 
namometer shows that some other 
makes of pulleys take four times 
the power to rotate them than is 
required to rotate the “American” 

Southern Textile Manufacturers 
were much interested in this. ex- 
hibit. 


Saco-Lowell Shops 

The Saco-Lowell Shops exhibi- 
ted a 40-inch revolving flat ecard 
and new dustless card stripper, a 
four-delivery drawing frame, two 
spinning frames a_ twister and a 
doubling winder. 

The -card is the latest patern, m- 
cluding all the improved features 
which have made this machime so 
popular in the past with the Ameri- 
‘an mills, ; 

The dustless ecard. stripper is 
brought to the attention of the mills 
for the first time, and it has a num- 
ber of features which are claimed 
as improvements over any existing 
devices for automatically cleaning 
the cylinders and doffers. There is 
hothing to be carried from card to 
card except the and driving the 


Continued on page 30) 


THOMAS LEYLAND 


Office and Works, READVILLE, MASS. 


F. T. WALSH, Manager 


Manufacturers of Gums, Dextrines, Soluble Gums, Finishing Gums, 


Acetate of Chrome for Khaki. 


Sole Manufacturers of the 


Mycock Patented Regulating Cloth Expanders 


Also Manufacturers of 


SCUTCHERS AND SEWING MACHINES 
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CHAPMAN BALL-BEARING SPINDLES 


Are practically frictionless and 


therefore must spin uniformly. 


nor gumming oil, the twist must 
be even; there must be fewer broken ends, 
there must be less, or no, soft yarn, and there 
can be no oil-stained yarn. ‘This perfect regu- 


larity of product must result in more and bet- 
ter yarn. 


for Power: Place your hand 
rail of Chapman Ball-Bearing Spindles—it 1s 
cool. ‘Try it during a sudden shower—it ts still 


cool! This single demonstration should settle 
the power question forever. 


prevent waste—stay depreciation— 


reduce operating costs, insure maximum pro- 


duct, reduce friction to the vanishing point, 
meet all speeds with equal efficiency, prevent soft and 
oil-stained yarn, reduce broken ends, and spin more uni- 
form and more elastic yarn. The first saving we make is 


Power—all the other benefits must follow our frictionless 
spindles. 


There is no spinni ng condition too severe for the durability 
and efhciency of Chapman Ball-Bearing Spindles. 


CHAPMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Winchester, Mass. 
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Seen at the Exposition 


Continued from page 28. 
stripper. This new device will take 
care of the flat strips which they 
believe is an innovation, The ar- 
rangement is entirely dustless and 
is simple to operate, so that for the 
first time cards can be stripped Dy 
female help, 

The stripping is done by a brush 
whith has the effect of burnishing 
and cleaning the wire on both the 
cylinders and doffers, and this vs 
fiw ed ty demfwyp papa cmfaa 
very desirable. But little 
power is required, not over six to 
eight horsepower for an outfit of 
cards. 

The drawing frame is of the latest 
type, equipped with metallic rolls, 
and has several improved features. 

The. spinning frames was found 
very interesting, as one of the ma- 
chines is of the type which has been 
sold by the Saco-Lowell Shops in 
such large quantities for foreign 
buyers. It is of a low pattern, suit- 
ed for the short operatives found in 
the Orient and is built of a narrow 
gauge and equipped with selt- 
weighted middle and back top rolls, 
this method of weighting being more 
familiar to the foreign mills who 
have hitherto used English machin- 
ery, The Saco- Lowell Shops in the 
last two years have exported spin- 
ning of this type to the amount of 
upwards of 300,000 spindles. 

The twisters also are of the type 
sold for export, although this ma- 
chine is very similar to the require- 
ments of American mills on light 
work. 


horse- 
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Stafford Company. 

The Stafford Company's 
consisted of nine motor 
looms as follows: 

32-inch Denim automatic loom 
making 2.40 denims, 28-inch wide. 

30-inch Duck automatic loom, 
making standard duck 12.85 oz, per 
yard. 

Automatic worsted loom making 
army shirtings, cotton warp, worst- 
ed filling, width of cloth 66%-inch. 

Fine goods automatic loom making 
‘0-inch voile, 7% yards to the 
pound, warp 50's Peeler, filling 52's 
medium twist. 

Automatic towel loom 
huck towels, 24 inehes 
vards to the pound. 

84-inch automatic tire fabric 
loom, making standard tire fabrics, 
23/11 ply warp and filling. 

Automatic broad sheeting loom 
making standard sheetings 90 inches 
wide, 

Automatic silk loom making pow- 
der bag goods 50 inches wide. 

Stafford Standard 2xi box. silk 
loom, heavy construction, making 
Georgettes. 


exhibi! 
driven 


making 
wide, 


The exhibit was in general charge 
of Mr. Wood Smith, sales manager: 
in charge of weaving, Messrs. 8S. &. 
Jackson and Alex. Hudson; repres- 
enting the sales foree there were 
present Messrs. R. N. Mackay, D. C. 
Dunn, John Cunningham, D. lL. 
Mackay; representing the executive 
and manufacturing end of the busi- 
ness there were present on different 
days during the exposition, Messrs. 
Geo. P. Erhard, vice president: C. W. 
Lillie, assistant treasurer, and FE. H. 
Ehrad, superintendent. 


Swann & Finch Company. 

Not the easiest thing in the world 
is lo demonstrate the superiority of 
a lubricating greast or oil—particu- 
larly at an exhibition, where so 
many interinsically mteresting-—al- 
though possibly not as important af- 
fairs are going on. 

Yet one of the 
booths at the Sixth National Tex- 
tile Exposition in New York was 
that of the Swan & Finch Company 
of New Yeark, producers of scretitie 
lubricants for the scientific lubrica- 
lion of textile machinery. 

Auctual demonstrations of partic- 
ular parts of machinery, showing the 
action of the lubricants, were im- 
portant features that attracted the 
interest of visitors. 

For instance, on one of the display 
tables in front of the booth was 
shown a comb box, encased in glass 
at the top and sides, in actual oper- 
ation. This display afforded visitors 
an opportunity of seeing a comb box 
lubricated with Slo-Flow No. 26, the 
lubricant particularly adapted to 
comb box lubrication. Tt was a vivid 
example of how this lubricant pre- 
vents friction and wear; and showed 
conclusively the dripless, non-spat- 
tering, non-leaking qualities of Slo- 
Flo. Then it was explained thal 
Slio.Flo No. 26 hibrieated without 
replenishing from four to six weeks, 
where ordinary fluid oils last on the 
average of only that many days. 

On another table was an array of 
glass containers displaying the var- 
ious grades of Slo-Flo and Cupese 
suited to the needs of textile ma- 
chinery lubrication. Among this ar- 
ray were Cupese No. 92 for twister 


most popular 
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ring lubrication; Cupese No. 72 for 
bearings where severe oenditiona 
must be met, such as on high speed 
machinery, etc.; Cupese No. 54 for 
general grease cup use; Slo-Flo No, 
29 for ball and roller bearing equip- 
ment: and Slo-Flo No. 30 for knitting 
machines, and Slo-Floe No, 35, a white 
lubricant for looms where stamless 
conditions are important factors. In 
this connection it was interesting to 
note the large machinery manufac- 
turers who have endorsed these lu- 
bricants, as for example, the Scott 
& Williams Knitting Machine Com- 
pany, who endorse Slo-Flo Ne. 30, 
etc,, etc. 

Other display tables showed a 
Hyatt roller bearing tubrié¢ated with 
Slo-Flo No. 29, especially prepared 
for Hyatt bearing tubrication:—a 
Hubbard Machine Company cotton 
cotton picker, Showing an S.K.F. ball 
bearing applied te the beater shaft, 
and lubriated with Slo-Flo No. 27 
some sections of a Link Belt Silent 
Chain, indicating how Slo-Flo No. 23 
lubricates it. 

Manufacturers who visited the 
booth were favorably impressed 
with a display of Textul, an oil com- 
pound for wool and worsted manu- 
facture. A large bottle contianme 
pure Textul occupies the center of a 
table. This bottle was so arranged 
that air bubbles. arose continuously 
from the bottom; by means of a suit- 
able reflector these bubbles were 
exposed to rays of light, with the 


result that a golden ray of light 
streamed through the clear, ruby 


colored oil. 
Another glass tank contained an 
Continued on page 34.) 


Indian Orchard 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COTTON 
SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Over 650,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


GUARANTEED CLAIMS 


Less Change of Setting 
Reduced Cost of Spinning 
One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 

Better Spinning with Improved Product 


Cockley Yarn Preventor 
Extra Strength of Yarn 
Less Waste 

Creater Production 


All machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new work. 


Also for prices and particulars write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 


Massachusetts 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 


STUART W. CRAMER, Southern Agent, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Manufacturers of the Following Machines : 


COTTON MACHINERY 
Opening | Drawing Frames 
Conveying Roving Frames 
Distributing | | Spinning Frames 
Picking Spoolers 
Revolving Flat Cards Twisters 
Sliver Lap Machines Reels 
Ribbon Lap Machines (Juillers 
Combing Machines Looms 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY 


COTTON AND WOOLEN SYSTEMS 


(Openers Revolving Flat Cards 
Pickers Derby Doublers 
Willows Roving Frames 
Card Feeds Spinning Frames 
Full Roller Cards Spoolers 
Condensers Twisters 


Special Spinning Frames 


WOOLEN MACHINERY 


Card Feeds Condensers 
Full Roller Cards Wool Spinning Frames 
Whitin-Owen Feeler Motion WORSTED MACHINERY 


Cone Roving Frames 


We Guarantee to Strip Your Cards 
Without Injury to the Card Clothing 


-In other words, our system of stripping cards will more than double the life 
of your card clothing. You will get from 5 per cent. to 10 per cent. increased card- 
ing capacity by using this system because cards are not stopped for stripping. With 


COOK’S PATENT VACUUM CARD STRIPPER 


One man can strip 100 cards three times per day. There is no shifting of belts. 
The method is absolutely safe—the doors are opened for the stripping. The cotton fibre and dirt 
and dust are separated in a receiving chamber‘ thus raising the grade of the strips. 


Write for the details and list of mills using this system 


- Anglo-American Textile Machinery Co. 


FRED H. WHITE, Sales Manager 
50 Conégress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Independence Building Masonic Building 
Charlotte, N. C. ' Greenville, S. C. 
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Our 


Ernest B. Filsinger, Export Manager, 


in 


Lawrence 


Our “stake” to adequately serve some of the 
southern republic, (if this condition 
continues until the end of the war) 
will, at that time, put us on an 
equality with our European ecompel- 
itors. This critical situation de- 
mands the watchful attention and 
careful planning of every business 
man interested in maintaining the 
volume of our export business 
and who is so blind that he cannot 
see the overwhelming necessity for 
this course, 

[In 1913 tue value of Germany’s ex- 
ports to South America was $158,- 
293,000, England's exports to the 
same territory in that year were 
valued at %247,000,000, and those of 
the United States at $142,908,000. 
Since America’s increase in the ten 
years previous had averaged ap- 
America is not confined to the al- proximately 10 per cent per annum, 
most unlimiated possibilities for the our business in 1917 would normal- 
growth of our sales in that region. ly have been at least $200,000,000. 
It is quite as imporfant the Assuming an increase values in 
should be concerned witn making 1917, over 1913, of 25 per cent, th’s 
the United States the largest pos- figure would become — $250,000,000. 
sible buyer of the articles produced As we actually shipped valued goods 


in Latin America is 
two-fold—commercial as well 
litical. The latter is no whit 
important than the former, although 
this truth is only just beginning to 
dawn upon most Americans, who are 
now realizing for the first time the 
dangers to which we have been ex- 
posed by the insidious methods of 
German diplomats. Obviously our 
commercial prospects in Latin Am- 
erica would be seriously menaced if 
any foreign power obtained a foot- 
hold of the Rio Grande. This em- 
phasizes the necessity of thoroughly 
understanding the political condit- 
ions in Latin America, and adhering 
to a policy which will insure the 
very best relations with our neigh- 
bors. 

Our commercial interest in Latin 


as po- 


less 


‘ve in 


in Latin America. It is to our in- at $304,590,000 to the Seuth Ameri 
terest, therefore, not only to study can countries (exclusive of thie 
how we can increase our exports to Guianas), our real gain does not ap- 
Latin America, but to use every pear very large. In other words, 
means at our command to expand with Germany completely out of the 
our markets for the tropical pro- trade and the exports of England, 
ducts of the Latin American repub- France, and Belgium decreased to 
lics. Fortunately, the United States the extent of at least $200,000,000, 
consumes vast quantities of these our gain, based on the preceding 
products, and an intelligent united figures, of between fifty and Sixty 
effort will create still wider outlets mullon dollars is nothing to brag 
for their exports—coffee, rubber, about. In facet, the figures indicate 
cacoa, bananas, pineapples, beans, that we have not absorbed the Latin 
and similar products,—also for the American trade of our enemy, much 
output of the mines, forests, and of which is still in abeyance, and 
ranches. that a considerable portion of our 

While our exports to Latin Am- increase has been made at the ex- 


erica during 1917 showed a satisfac- pense of other European compel- 


tory growth, they do not indicate itors, who, at the ¢lose of the war, 
that the business we have wort is will fight desperately to regain their 
permanently ours. The gains, being place. — 

large, have created the unfortunate It is true that in the republe of 
impression that we have completely Cuba our gains have been much 
conquered the Latin American mar- larger, but that republic is not a 


ket. Over-confidence and cocksure- 
ness, always dangerous, are partic- 
ularly ill-timed im this ‘Instance. 
The necessity for diverting ships to 
war uses increases the necessity for 
the utmost caution in the handling 
of our commerce with the southern 
countries. Obviously our inability 


fair example, inasmuch as we enjoy 
distinct advantages there. On the 
other hand, as a concrete instance 
of the danger of over-confidence, 
take the imports of Brazil. In 1913 
these approximated $%260,000,000, 
which the United States 

about 15.8 per cent. In 1917, 


supplied 
Brazil's 
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Latin America 


at National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, New York, May 2. 


purchases approximated $160,000,- 
000, and of this the United States 
furnished 468 per cent. In spite of 
this apparently good showing, the 
falling off of imports from. enemy 
countries, the decline of purchaswvs 
from the allies, and the great in- 
crease of values in the last four 
years, indicate that the future of 
our business with Brazil is by no 
means assured, 

A distinguished American stated a 
few days ago that “This is not the 
time to bé thinking about what we 
will do, or say, or think after the 
war.’ This may well be contrasted 
with the viewpoint of men of affairs 
in Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
even in the enemy countries. The 
thorough organization of England, in 
the face of the most trying condit- 
ions, has often been described, and 
need not be repeated here. All her 
trades are being organized, and steps 
are being taken to meet the situa- 
tion that will face all business men 
after the war. It is self-evident 
that, with the improved processes 
of manufacture, and the over-pro- 
duction which will undoubtedly 
come as a result of an enormous 
pansion of industries in all the 
fighting powers, there will be an era 
of competition such as the world has 
never seen before. There is abso- 
lutely nothing inconsistent about in- 
telligent planning on the part of all 
business interests, in order that we 
may not flounder about when the 
situation changes. Our “stake” in 
Latin America certainly demands 
constructive planning at this time, 


to the danger of this foreign prop- 
aganda. 

There have been some recent de- 
velopments which are extremély 
satisfactory in connection with Lat- 
in America. One of these is the 
establishment of discount banks. 
These will help exporters to grant 
the long credit necessary to satisfy 
foreign buyers. The branch banks 
which have been established in the 
chief Latin American cities by 
some of our leading banking houses 
are other causes for reassurance. It 
is very essential, however, that all 
business men be made to realize 
that export( trade is today an abso- 
lute necessity, and that the dangor 
of overstocking the domestic mark. 
must be faced. It is clearly evident 
that strenuous efforts must be put 
forth to educate the American bus- 
iness man to this effect. 

The Webb-Pomerene Bill, 
was signed by the president, will 
make it easier to meet the syndi- 
cated competition from abroad, and 
will help us to hold the ground that 
we have won. Surprising as the 
statement may seem, there-are still 
a greal many business men who are 
indifferent to this act, and who must 
he educated to its advantages. It is 
questionable whether the numerous 
benefits which will acerue to Amer- 
ican business, if this act is proper!y 
used, are understood by more than 
a very small percentage of Ameri- 
can business men. .To insure the 
fullest success in its operations 
there must be delevoped a greater 
amount of team play and of willing- 


which 


war or DO War. ness to work with one’s competitor. 
The exports of American tex- Obviously, the necessity for the ul- 
tiles to Latin America have grown most frankness in this proceeding is 


rapidly. It is reasonable to believe 
that a good share of the business 
can be retained, but our future 
there is dependent upon the factors 
that have been discussed above. We 
may be sure that the insidious 
propaganda against the United 
States, which has been particularly 


a prime essential, and petty jealoua- 
ies, which still mark the relations 
between competitors, must be for- 
gotten. 

A prime essential to safeguard 
our “stake” in Latin America Is ¢co- 
operation between business men and 
the government. This can find ex- 


powerful in Latin America, will be pression in different ways. One of 
continued, and it is Incumbent upon. the most promising would he the 
American business men to face this organization, by various lines of 


overcome it as they 
have so many Others. Unfortunately 
a great majority of American busi- 
ness men still have to be educated 


problem, and trade. of representative committees 
prepared to work in full harmony 
with the government. These com- 


(Continued on page 34.) 


A pure tallow scientifically rendered soluble. 
and will not decompose or turn rancid, 


Special Products Works 
e 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Refinery 
CORAOPOLIS. PA. 


Will not impart a ** 


A superior product to natural tallow, 


sour’ 


ROBINSON & SON COMPANY 


OF BALTIMORE 
Since 1832 


It will flow at ordinary temperatures, is antiseptically treated, 
’* or disagreeable odor to the fabric, as will naturally beef tallow. 


CHARLOTTE 
NEWTON, N. C. 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
ATLANTA 
BIRMINGHAM 
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KHAKI 


The Popular Sulphur Brown 


SULPHUR YELLOW 
SULPHUR 
SUPHUR GREEN 
SULPHUR BLUE 


Also Heavy Chemicals 


We can match any shade of Sulphur Khaki for Government use 


The Parsons-Barr Company 
210 Latta Arcade Building 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Exclusive Southern Sales Agents for 


Federal Dyestuff and Chemical Corporation 


KINGSPORT, TENN. 
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Our “Stake” in Latin America. 


Continued from page 32. 
mittees in turn could appoint field 
agents to be located at. important 
points abroad. The expenses of 
such agents might well be shared 
between the various industries and 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce. 

The duties of the fleld representa- 
tives would be to keep manufactur- 
ers constantly in toueh with the de- 
velopments in their districs, to put 
forth the general advantages. of 
trading with the United States, and 
to act as trade scouts in general. 
Such representatives might be lo- 
cated at strategic points, for in- 
stance, one in Buenos Ayres, whose 
territory should include the East 
Coast of South America, another in 
Santiago, Chile, who could cover the 
West Coast. Still another might be 
located in the West Indies market, 
for instance, in Havana. A fourth 
might operate in Central America 
and Mexico. Such an arrangement 
would be a great aid to exporters, 
and through them to business gen- 
erally. 

There are still other essentials to 
properly protect our export .inter- 
ests in general, and especially, our 
“stake” in Latin America. One of 
these would be the appointment of a 
representative committee of busi- 
ness men, to sit In Washington, and 
to advise with the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. The 
advice of such a committee, which 
would naturally include experts in 
different lines of trade, including ex- 
porting and importing, would result 
in a more intelligent-development of 
our foreign trade. In no place 
would the effect of their advice be 
more strongly felt than in Latin 
America, 

In the meantime, at this the most 
critical period in our history, it be- 
hooves every manufacturer to be 
extremely careful in the attitude he 
assume s towards Latm American 
buvers. It is obviously necessary to 
take no undue risks, but, if we are 
compelled to decline orders, we can 
at least be very circumspect in the 
manner in which we do so. It bs 
very easy to point out to Latin 
American buvers, and all others to 
whom we must write, that they are 
as vitally interested in winning the 
war as we ourselves, and that any 
difficulties in the exeeution of or- 
ders, or the shipment of goods, are 
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caused by the war, which is theirs 
as much as ours. There is certain- 
ly no use in assuming a tone which 
will reflect on our government and 
furnish the best kind of propaganda 
material fo the enemy. 

There is also another matter in 
which we need to take an interest 
if we mean to guard our “stake” im 
Latin America. That is, to educate 
our own fellow-citizens in Latin 
American affairs. The necessity for 
this campaign is obvious, when we 
consider the great ignorance that 
prevails regarding the subject. On 
the other hand, it is equally neces- 
sary to put ourselves before the 
Latin Americans in the very best 
lizht. The kind of propaganda 
which Germans have been carrying 
on there emphasizes this need. In 
order to accomplish this we must 
coordinate all efforts and take ad- 
vantage of every possible medium 
which can be employed. In this 
work, export trade papers, our Am- 
erican Chambers of Commerce in 
Latin America, the Latin American 
press in the United States, are 
among the means at our disposal. 
The pushing of American  trade- 
marks, the featuring of standardiz- 
ed goods, the demonstration of what 
American manufacturers have ac- 
complished in export trade, are all 
essential features of the same pro- 
gram. Nothing must be left undone 
which can contribute in any way to 
bring about the best possible opin- 
ion of the United States in Latin 
America. 

In Latin America, as in all other 
parts of the world, the United States 
will never win its “stake” unléss it 
thoroughly educates all those engag- 
ed in foreign commerce regarding 
the people with whom they do busi- 
ness. The vast army of young Am- 
ericans who will in the future look 
after our export trade, should be 
made to understand that to be suc- 
cessful in foreign trade requires 
much study. They must know about 
the modes of life of the people to 
whom they wish to sell, their forms 
of government, and the countries in 
which they live. We need to estab- 
lish extension courses for young men 
and women already at work, In or- 
der that they may have opportuni- 
ties to gain this knowledge which 1s 
essential to a successful and per- 
manent export business. Further- 
more we must encourage the send- 
ing of our very young men to Latin 
American countries, for in no other 


way can they familiarize them- 
selves with conditions there. Our 
greatest possibilities in the Latin 
American field can only be achieved 
by a great composite program into 
which all the details outlined above 
must fit. If this program is fully 
carried out there need be no ques- 
tion about our maintaining our 
“stake” in Latin America. 


Seen at the Exposition 
(Continued from page 30.) 
emulsion made of Textul in the pro- 
portions of six parts of water to one 
part of Textul—the emulsion ap- 
plied to stock in the mixing process. 
This is a very satisfactory and last- 
ing emulsoin, when obtained in these 
proportions, and requires no addi- 
tion of alikali. By this means, com- 
plete emulsification is obtained in 
the finishing process, and the goods 
are finished bright and clear with a 

minimum consumption of soap. 

In connection with the Textul ex- 
hibit, there were shown samples of 
raw stock, shoddy, picked and un- 
picked—vyarns in the grease, scoured 
yarns and finished fabrics, all of 
whieh had been treated with Textul. 
The samples of finished fabric came 
from the stock of some of the mil!s 
using Textul, and offered convincing 
testimony of the complete scouring 
accomplished by the use of Textul. 

General Electric Company. 

General Electric Company had 
four motors of interest to the tex- 
tile exhibitors. In addition they had 
large number of photographs there, 
showing typical motor drives in tex- 
tile mills as well as two tereomotor- 
graph machines, which will show 
cohtinuously pictures of textile mil! 
motor installations, with descriptive 
slides. 

Their real exhibit consisted of the 
apparatus of their machinery in- 
stalled in the various exhibits of 
textile machinery. They had about 
approximately 100 motors, aggregat- 
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ing about 200 h. p. operating ma- 
chinery of the various exhibitors. 
The exhibition was 
charge of Mr. L. W. Shuge of the 
Schenectady office, Messrs. Paine, 
Chase, Untersee, Boles, of the Bos- 
ton office: H. S. Roberts, of the At- 
lanta office, and other representa- 
tives from the New York office. 


Scott & Williams, Ine. 

Scott & Williams, Inc., 366 Broad - 
way New York, made a complete ex- 
hibit of their system of Hosiery Ma- 
chines of various types and gauges. 
The system of machines has been 
so rounded out and developed that 
now women’s hose, half hose, and 
misses’ hose may be produced on the 
same machine with a minimum of 
labor and waste. 

In addition to their Models B, QO, 
QO, and G, which are so well and fay- 
orably known as to need little fur- 
ther description, embracing not 
only plain machines for string work 
and hand-transferred hose and half 
hose but the “anti-run-back” and 
turned welt hose and half hose made 
without a transfer, they exhibited 
their latest machines, Models K and 
K-G., 

The Model K machine produces 
women’s hose with an inturned 
knitted welt, similar to that pro- 
duced on full-fashioned machines. 
It has all the features of the other 
models, each stocking béing drop- 
ped from the machine complete ex- 
cept for the looping of the ‘toe. 

To this machine may be applied 
the fashioned seam attachment by 
means of which an extra yarn is in- 
serted in the back of the leg of the 
stocking, closely imitating the seam 
which is always present in full- 
fashioned hose. 

Their very latest machine, Model 
K-G, is the most comprehensive 
machine ever offered to-the trade, 
producing women’s hose, men’s half 
hose, and misses’ ribbed hose. This 
machine is similar to the Model K, 

(Continued on page 40.) 


Chemicals and Oils 


The New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


GUARANTEED QUALITY—DEMONSTRATIONS MADE 
Southern Agent, MAX EINSTEIN, P. O, Box 927, Charlotte, N. C. 


For Sizing 
Finishing 
and Dyeing 


SECTIONAL 


results. 


the use of it. 


is a Brilliant Labor and Fuel Saver 
Manufactured by the concern having the Jarg- 
est and best equipped exclusive grate bar plant 
in America, built up by its method of giving 


It saves coal because it gives better com- 
bustion and because the fireman just naturally 
" does his work so much better and easier with 


McNaughton Manufacturing Co. 
MARYVILLE, TENN. 


SHAKING GRATE 


MAKE EVERY CAR COAL LAST 


McNAUGHTON NEW STYLE 


a 


THE GRATE THAT DOES NOT BURN 
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Before and After Temperature Recording Charts Proving Morehead Fuel Savings 
and Greater Efficiency of the Steam System 
Fuel Bill 
Cut 33% 
No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
In this case the Morehead Back-to- In this case the Morehead Back-to- In this case the Morehead Back-to- 
Boiler System raised the temperature Boiler System raised the temperature Boiler System raised the temperature 
of the feed water from 180 deg to of the feed water from 160 deg. to 290 to such an extent that the customer 
250 deg. Fah, a saving of 95 deg. in deg. Fah., a saving of 130 deg. in heat reports their fuel consumption reduced 
| heat and 9.5% in fuel. _or 13% in fuel. from 24 tons to 16 tons per day. 
The above charts show the result of tests made by three users of the Morehead-Back-to-Boiler 
System, and were made to satisfy themselves that the system would do what we claim for it. It 
is needless to say that they were satisfied. 
You can easily figure out approximately what the above percentages would amount to in your 
case. 


Without cost or obligation you can have the benefit of our 25 years experience solving steam 
distribution problems. Simply write us your present conditions. Ask for catalog. 


Morehead Manufacturing Company 


DEPARTMENT T. B. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Foreign Trade After the War 


(Continued from Page 8.) 


policy of laisses faire in foreign 
trade; neither does it imply any 
commitment one .way or the other 
on the question of protection and 
free trade. It does imply a policy 
of non-discrimination, or at least 
one of resolvedness neither to dis- 
crimmate nor to be discriminated 
against. The United States must 
hold itself free to adopt such tariff 
policy as seems suited to its own in- 
Lerests. It must leave to other coun- 
tries the same freedom. But what- 
ever tariff system we adopt, we 
should aim to apply it without dis- 
crimination to all comers: and what- 
ever system another country adopts 
we should wish it to apply to our- 
selves on the same terms and in the 
same way as to others. The essen- 
tial of the general attitude which I 
here suggest is the principle of non- 
discrimination. 

The great war, before last April, 
had made it evident that the com- 
mercial treaties and tariff arrange- 
ments between the United States 
and foreign nations needed revision. 
Our entry into the conflict has made 
it certain beyond question that on 
the conclusion of peace the atten- 
tion of the government must be 
given to this important subject. 

Neither in the past nor under ex- 
isting legislation has 
States government had an _  estab- 
lished policy with regard to its com- 
mercial relations. Since 1890 we 
have had varied experiences with 
trade treaties and reciprocity ar- 
rangements. As matters now stand, 


the United 
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when it comes to -negotiating— or 
hargaining with other countries in 
the matter of tariff arrangements 
and tariff concessions, the United 
States may fairly be said to be in 
a helpless position. 

Under the present tariff act, that 
of 1912, there is virtually no provi- 
sion for reciprocity arrangements, 
certainly none for bringing pressure 
of any sort to bear upon countries 
which may discriminate against the 
United States. The act simply con- 
tains a clause authorizing the Pres- 
ident to negotiate treaties: but such 
authority the President has in any 
case. The inevitable delay in nego- 
liations, not to mention the neces- 
sity of confirmation of treaties by 
the Senate, leaves the country, in 
this regard, in a state of complete 
unpreparedness. 

Earlier tariff acts had containcd 
provisions giving some sort of spe- 
cific bargaining authorization. Un- 
der the much-diseussed Blaine pro- 
gram, embodied in the tariff act of 
1890, there had been a formidable 
bul also irritating method of bring- 
ing compulsion to bear, particularly 
upon South American countries, by 
a system of penalizing duties. Under 
the act of 1897 reciprocity treaties 


were contemplated and in fact were ' 


negotiated—the so-called. Kasson 
treaties; but these required the con- 
sent of the Senate, which was not 
given, and eventually nothing came 
of them. 

The Tariff Act of 1909 contained 
a blanket section on maximum and 
minimum duties, which proved in 
practice so likely to react unfavor- 
ably upon our own interests that no 


appreciable use was ever made of 
it. With the virual dropping of the 
entire subject in the act of 1913, 
the United States has, to repeat, no 
policy and the administration has 
no powers. 

To sum up: In the trade rivairy 
which we may expect after the way. 
the United States must rely mainly 
upon the effectiveness of its indus- 
try for the promotion of its export 
trade. Special devices or aids, such 
as reduced railway or steamship 
rates, co-operative organizations of 
exporters, and the like, are not com- 
parable to this one great dominating 
factor. We must make goods we!! 
and we must make them cheap: we 
must do better than other countries: 
this is the sine qua non. And, on 
the other hand, we must not su- 
pinely rely upon this sort of eco- 
nomic virtue. We must secure a 
fair field in which to enable our ef- 
fectiveness to secure its due return. 
We must not only be in a position 
to send out goods that are wanted, 
but we must be in a position to pre- 
vent them from being headed off 
through discrimination in favor of 
others. We must have some sort of 
bargaming power, of a kind not au- 
thorized by existing legislation. 


Better Now. 


“When I was a boy I was glad 
enough to eat dry bread for my din.-- 
ner,” said father, at the head of the 
table. 

“Well, daddy,” piped up his sma!! 
daughter, “you are having a much 
better time now you are living with 
us.” —Ex. 
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One Pair Socks. for..Seldiers. 


According to a report received 
from Washington socks will be 
classed as a necessity for American 
soldiers during summer months. 
According to a plan said to be in 
line for adoption on pair of “lght” 
socks will be given to each Ameri- 
can soldier and when they wear oul 
he will go without socks. Soldiers 
will be instructed to grease their 
feet well when they are given the 
socks which will be worn until they 
are no more. 

Some silk socks will be worn by 
the men but the great majority of 
those distributed will be ordinary 
cotton or “light” socks. By going 
without socks during the summer 
months it is hoped that the feet of 
soldiers will be toughened greatly 
and do much to aid them in with- 
standing the. rigors of trenches in 
winter. When winter rolls around 
onee more the men will be given 
larger shoes and two pairs of woolen 
socks to keep their feet warm. 


Not Well Acquainted. 


The day after the second draft 
quota had reached Camp Devens a 
rookie strolled into camp after dark. 
As he was going past a sentry, he 
was challenged. 

“Who goes there?” 

“Machine Gun 301,” answered the 
rookie. 

“Advance to be recognized.” 

“Aw, you don’t know me. I've only 
been here a coupla days.”"—Every- 
body's Magazine. 


R. L. Holt, Pres. and Treas. 


Greenville, 8. C. 


Dear Sir: 


little wear. 


RLH/h. 


New England Office 


J. H. Holt, Vice-Pres. 


THE GLENCO MILLS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FANCY COTTON GOODS 


Burlington, N. C., Nov. 12, 1917 
Mr. Hampton Smiht, Southern Manager, 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co.., 


The set of loom harness sent you on Saturday 
was operated constantly for fifteen years, and shows 
the actual condition of the heddle eyes after this con- 
tinuous service, as they were taken from the first 
loom that we came to, without previous examination. 


These heddles have given perfect satisfaction, 
and it seems quite remarkable that they show so 


GLENCOE MILLS, 


W. L. Holt, Secy. 


Yours very truly, 


R. L. Holt, 
Pres. & Treas. 


- Manufacturers of ‘‘Ideal’’ and Universal Iron End Frames; 
Heddles; Reed Wire; Drop Wires; Spacers and Everything that makes for Money Saved. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mills Bidg., 111 Washington Street, Greenville, S. C. 
Southern Office 


2100-2118 ALLEGHENY AVENUE 


76 Dorrance Street, Providence, R. I. 


Stop—Look and 
Enlist 


to help the Government in clothing 
our ARMY and Navy. 
production is needed—why not—em- 
ploy the best Heddle and Frame to 
receive the required returns. Read the 
letter alongside and follow the most 
progressive and leading manufacturers 
in this country and Canada. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Steel Heddles; Doup 


The top-notch 


pw 
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at the Textile Show Finishing 
400 Mill 500 Mill 


C. P. Special Famous N 
Blue River Crystal 


These STARCHES are manu- 
fa¢tured by carefully controled 
and standardized methods. 
PURITY and UNIFORM- 

| TTY d by ac 
Booth 140 are secured by accurate 
laboratory tests. 


ECONOMY and EFFICIEN- 


For a long time you have had it CY are proven by the constant- 
up your sleeve to find out more ly increasing number of exacting 
about the TURBO—why over 
200 textile mills have selected it— cotton manufacturers who are 
why you should humidify your getting satisfactory resialts by 
own mill with it. You had an 
opportunity to ask questions and using ourSTA RCHES especial- 


to see how it operates. You 
could have cross examined a 
TURBO Engineer to your heart’ s 


ly selected for their conditions. 


contentand learned why it is that Recommendations are based 
to be Turbofied is to be Satisfied. upon intelligent investigation 
APY You want to increase your _ of each individual problem. 


production, don’t you? Well, 
then, Booth No. 140, Grand : 
Central Palace, New York, was Corn Products Refining Co., 


your opportunity. 


New York 


Southern Office 


Greenville, South Carolina 


The G. M. Parks Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. AY Ch 
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TIGHT BINDING 
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Cotton Goods 


New York. 
ers 5 exvoeene their opinion that the 


Some prominent deal- 
market would soon see some down- 
It was stated thal 
the prospects were 


ward revisions, 
that the prices 
would probably 
however, 


of the second hands 
This, 
be taken up at once by 


would not 
mills that 
are well sold up but those who are 
in the market for orders. 


be met. 


Selling agents and milis have re- 
mained out of the cotton goods mar- 
kets on many lines of merchandise 
the government will require and 
which is being allotted as rapidly as 
possible. The small volume of trad- 
ing among second hands has been 
on lower levels in gray goods lines 
and some sheetings. The increas- 
ing requirements of the government 
as well as the constant discussion of 
price-fixing tend to make sellers 
cautious in the matter of sales for 
long future delivery. The govern- 
ment has been buying spot stocks of 
underwear and other goods wanted 
urgently and larger orders for many 
lines are beige arranged for con- 
tract delivery. 

The price fixing resolutions thal 
were adopted last week by the two 
cotton manufacturers’ associations, 
were discussed in the market. How- 
ever, there did not appear to be any 
more harmony of thought last week 
on this question, than there has 
been up to this time. There are 
still many who believe that. there 
will not be any occasion for the fix- 
ing of prices on cotton goods, espe- 
cially, in view of the faet that the 
tendency of the market for the past 
few weeks has not been upward. 
On the other hand, there are others 
who say that they see “the hand- 
writing on the wall.” They say that 
the officials in Washington have 
been inclined toward price fixing for 
some time, and that they have been 
waiting for the propitious moment 
to pul such action into effect. 

Offerings of second-hand sellers 
have fallen off during the week be- 
cause many speculators have closed 
out their holdings. This is particn- 
larly true of 


several days this size of print cloth 


38%e-inch 64-608. For 


has been selling at 17 cents, al- 
though the mills have held out for 
19 cents. There were no more of- 
ferings of either spot or near future 
64-60s at either 17 or 18 cents, brok- 
ers report. For delivery the Jast 
quarter of the year and the major- 
ity for the last month of the year, 
there were a few lots obtainable 
from second-hand dealers. The 68- 
72s and a few of the other construc- 
tions that second-hand dealers have 
been concentrating on still are pur- 
chaseable at the 2-cent reduction 
on mill quotations for near future as 
well as for distant deliveries. 


An improved spirit was noted in 
the coarser end of the busimess. 
Though there has been no material 
change in the volume of business 
that was being transacted, everyone 
appeared to feel that the second 
hand situation was much better 
than it was. A number of instances 
were noted where second hands ad- 
vanced their asking prices a quar- 
ter and, in a few cases, a half cent 
This brought up the question ‘as to 
the future of the market. Will first 
hands come down, or will second 
hands go up? According to the way 
some have analyzed the situation, 
it was possizie that the |. first 
hands would still come down a pee 
here and there, and that the second 
hands would move up just as grad- 
ually—until they would meet, 


Finished goods lines, such as ging- 
hams, prints, colored cottons and 
bleached goods hold very firm in 
first hands and closer attention is 
being given to the filling of baeék or- 
ders. It is estimated that nearly 
half the knit goods industry. is now 
engaged on war orders and m gen- 
eral cotton goods lines more ma- 
chinery is being allotted steadily on 
government work. 

QOurrent cotton goods prices are 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-inch 64x64s, 1% 
cents: 64x60s, 13% cents; 384%4-inch 
64x64s, 19 cents; brown sheetings, 
Southern. standards, 28 cents; de- 
nims, 2.20 indigo, 37% ents; tiekings, 
8-ounce, 42% cents; prints, 22 cents; 
staple ginghams, 22% cents; dress 


gingnams, 27% cents. 


Thursday, May 2, 191: 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD DEPARTMENT | 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
65-67 Leonard Street, New York 


COTTON FABRICS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


For Manufacturers, Jobbers, Converters, Exporters 


J. K. LIVINGSTON & CO. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
“STAPLE COTTON A SPECIALTY” 


CHEMICALS AND OILS 


SPECIAL OFFERING 
QUICITRON BARK EXTRACT 
FUSTIC EXTRACT 
Direct and Sulphur Colors 
Chloride of Lime 


Cotton Softeners 
Soda Ash 


A. E. RATNER & COMPANY, Inc. 
1143 ST. JOHNS PLACE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


“Amalie” Softening Oil 


OR TALLOW ? 
Which do YOU use in the Size ? 


One is he NEW WAY—- 
the other the old ? 


The MOST PROMINENT MILLS in the South 
PREFER to Size their fabrics with a mixture of 


“AMALIE” SOFTENING OIL 


Let us tell YOU why—INVESTIGATE and learn HOW your overhead can 
be REDUCED. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


262 PEARL STREET NEW YORK, U. S&S. A. 


BRANCHES: BOSTON—PHILADELPHIA—BALTIMORE—LOS ANGELES 


Southwestern Distributors: Sonneborn Bros., Dailas, San Antonio, Tulsa 


1832 1917 


Wm. C. Robinson 


& Son Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


CHARLOTTE 
GREENVILLE, C. 
NEWTON, N. C. 

ATLANTA 
BIRMINGHAM 
NEW ORLEANS 


WHAT ELSE---When it is the only sizing agent that is absolutely neutral, 


and needs the assistance of no other compound, oil or tallow. 
Will not allow the size to chafe or shedd, and will increase 
the tensile strength of the yarn. 
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The Yarn Market 


delphia—The yarn market 
\ ery 
ors of goods for efvilian con- 

lon are, generally, well cover- 

» | many have an excess under 

ct, but the trouble is they are 

_-tting deliveries. A moderate 

a ly of yarn was received from 

- uth during the week and one 

orought in a large cargo. As 

receipts of yarn have oot 

arge enough to have any ef- 

priecs. 

~ \pers-are not getting ai fall 

. ction and it is one of the far- 

rs 
than normal. 
oust returned from the South, 
the opinion that the output of 

southern mills is not more than 
oor of normal, owing ft» 

-carcity of help. 
employing 100-  @perators, last 

f them, 

| is doubtful if there is any num- 

of mills, 

ving, in the country that is get- 

._ off a normal produtcion owing 

ie searcity of operation. The 

Off in .production of yarn is 

by the drop in con- 

weavme .and knitting. 

than “a 

118 @ higher eost, but the prices: 

irn amd-eloth are far in excess 

iythihng justified by increased 

of preduction. 


oight embargoes that hold im- 
se quantities of yarn at shipping 
transfer points and the con- 
placed by the 
Created a condition that en- 
-s the seller to get his own price. 
“times. manufacturers 
var orders, 
he market and buy for spot 
very. 
1 get his own price. 
vernment contracts have pul 
spinner in an independent posi- 
nd his patriotism is not of the 
| that interferes with his profits. 
is he is not different from the 
cage 


slow last week. Manu- 


make for prices. béing 


A dealer, who 


In one week, a 


either spinning or 


normal production 


government 


working 
are compelled to go 


The man with the yarn 


5 5 69 —70 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 
—-66 60s...... —1.16 
-—66 
64% 3084.7... 69 —70 
~—6 408.4.... —82 
—67% 
Southern Two-Ply cae Warps 
Si —62 j|§ 
Wis #4 68 —69 
—$7 
Soutern Frame Spun Yarn on. Cones 
— 638 69 —70 
63%—64 . —T0% 


A. M. Law & Co. 


SPARTANBURG, 5. 


BROKERS 


C. 


Dealers in Mill Stocks and other 


Southern Securities. 


Southern Cotton Mill Stocks 
Bid Asked 


Abbeville Cotton Mills, 8. C. 
American Sinning Co., 8. C. 
Anderson C. Mills, 8S. C., com. 
Anderson C. Mills, 8. C., pfd. 
Aragon Millis, S. 
Areagia Millie, &S. C......6... 
Arkwright Mills, S. C....... 
Augusta Factory, Ga......... 
Avondale Millis, Alabama 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., 8. C..... 
Belton Cotton Mills, 
Brandon Bille, C..i...-.. 
Brogon Mills, 8S. © 
Cainoun Mills, 8S. C., eae 
Calhoun: Mills, 8S. C., pfd..... 
Chiguola Millis, 8S. ©., com.... 
Chiguola Mills, 8S. C., pfd..... 
Clifton Mfg. Co., 8. C....... 
Clinton Cotton Millis, 8. C..... 
Courtenay Mfg. Co., 8S. C..... 
Columbus Mig. Co., Ga....... 
BE. Converse Co., S. C..... 
Dacotah Mills, N. C.......... 
Dating Mig. ©Co., Ala.........-. 
Darlington Mfg. Co., 8S. C..... 
Drayton 8: C....i...:; 
Dunean Millis, S. C., com..... 
Dunean Mills, C., pfd....... 
& Phenix Mills. Ga..... 
Lterprise Mig. Co. 
Exposition Cotton Mills, Ga. 
Gaffney Mie. Co.. C....... 
Gainesville Millis, com. 
Gienwood Mills, 8S. C......... 
Glenn- Lowry Mfg. Ss. 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co., pfd... 
Graniteville Mfg. Co., 8. 
Greenwood Cotton Mills, a C. 
Grenael Billie, C..........-. 
Millis, S. C........... 
Hartsville Cot. Mills, 
Henrietta Mills, N. ae 
Inman Millis, Ss. 


Inman Mills, C., pfd...... 
Jackson Millis .B. C........... 
Judson Pills, BS. C........... 


King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga... 
Lancaster Cotton Mills, 8S. C. 
Lancaster C. Mills, 8S. C., pfd 
Laurens Cotton Mills. 8. C... 
Limestone oCtton Mills, 8. C. 
Loray Mills, N. C., com...... 
Loray Mills, N. C., ist pfd... 
Marion Mfe. N. C....... 
Mariboro Millis, 8S. C......... 
Millis Mfe Co... C 
Moliohon Mfg. Co., S. C....... 
Monarch Millis, S. C........... 
Newberry Cotton Mills, 8S. C. 
Ninety-Six Mills. 8S: C....... 
Norris Cotton Mills, 8. C..... 
Oconee Mills, 8S. C.. com.... 
Oconee Mills. C., pfd..... 
Orr Cotton Mill, 8S. C......... 
Pacoiet Mfg. Co., 8. C....... 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., S. C., pfd.. 
Pelzer Mig. Co., 8S. C........ 
Pickens Cotton Mills. = Ga. 
Piedmont Mfg. Co., 8. C. 
Poe, F. W. Mfg. Co.. 
Poinsett Mille, C........... 
Riverside Mills, com, par $12.50 
Riverside Mills, 8S. C., pfd... 
Sibley Mfg. Co., 
Spartan Mills, S. C........... 
Toxaway Mills, par $25:...... 
Toxaway Millis, 8. C., pf.... 
Pucarau Millis, 8. C........... 
Union-Buffalo Millis. 8S: C., 
Union-Bufalo Mills, 8. C.,, 
Victor-Monaghan Mills, 
Victor Monaghan 
Victor Monaghan Company, 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co.. 8S. C.. 
Warren Mfg. Co., 8S. C....... 
Warren Mfg. Co., 8. C., pfd. 
Watts Mills, 8. C. 
Watts Millis, S. C., pfd 
Whitney Mfe. Co... &. C....... 
Williamston Mills, S. C....... 
Woodruff Cot. Mills, 
Woodside C. Mills, 8. C, com 
Woodside C Mills, 8. C., pfd. 
Woodside C. Mills, 8. C., gtd. 
W. S&S. Gray Cotton Mills, 8. C. 


eve 


150 


Southern Cotton Yarn Co.., Inc. 


1 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN MILLS 


Carded—Combed Yarns 
4*s5 TO 120’s SINGLE AND PLY 


Db. H. panes, Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice Pres. Jno. J. George, 2d Vice Pres. 


Ss. P. Carpenter, LD. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNER TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 
PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL 
PLEASE .COMMUNICATE. 


Philtadeiphia, Pa. 


1180 


QUR SPINNING France 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. IL. 


St. Onge Adjustable Grid Bar 


Removes 25% more dirt without loss of stock 
Plain bars or pin bars furnished 


BROWN-ST. ONGE COMPANY 


A. ST. ONGE, President 


Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. 


John Marston 


Gum Tragasol 
Kerston Softener 
Bleaching Assistant 
Bleacher’s Blue 


247 Atlantic Avenue BOSTON 


SPOOLS 


We can make delivery on any type spool, any size, from twenty 
to thirty days. Also can make prompt delivery on underclearers, 
and skewers, all sizes. 


Greenville Spool and Manufacturing Co.,- 


Greenville, S. C. 
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Seen at the Exposition 


(Continued from page 34.) 
but has an additional feed and spe- 
cial mechanism for the control of 
an auxiliary yarn, producing an imi- 


tation rib-top half hose with a 
“French” welt. 

All the above machines are built 
on what is designated by Scott & 


Williams, Inc., as their “Universal” 
principle. By this is meant thal 
any model of the same diameter and 
the same number of needles may be 
changed to any other model. 


American Kron Scale Company. 

The American Kron Scale Com- 
pany of New York had a very inter- 
esting exhibit of their automatic 
scales and featured a platform scale 
which they have especially design- 
ed for the weighing of cotton. This 
scale has brackets on each side into 
which the supports for sloping plat- 
forms can be fitted and in that way 
cotton bales can easily be trucked up 
one side of the scale and then truck- 


ed down the other. It will be a 
very popular seale with cotton 
weighers. J. Kirk Powell, Southern 


representative, was in charge of the 
exhibit. 


Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co. 

The Delahunty Dyeing Machine 
Company of Pittston, Pa. did not 
exhibit any machines but had a full 
set of large photographs of the wide 
variety of dyemg machines which 
they build and which are well known 
to the trade. Their beam dyeing 
machine was especially interesting. 
President C:; P. Delehunty and Fred 
Wilde were with the exhibit. 

Ashworth Brothers. 

Ashworth Brothers of Fall River, 
Mass., exhibited a machine in oper- 
ation on clothing for flats and also 
showed samples of their cylinder 
and doffer clothing. E, H. Isenhour 
of Charlotte, N. C.. and Jack Horner 
of Atlanta were in charge of the 
exhibit. 


Anglo-American Textile Machinery 
Company. 


Probably no exhibit drew as large 
crowd of visitors as the combined 
exhibit of the Anglo-American Tex- 
tile Machinery Company and the 
Gordon-Hay Company. The mill 
men seemed to be greatly interested 
in the operation of the suction strip- 
ping by the Cook system and carders 
were kept almost continually in op- 
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eration for demonstration. purposes. 
Fred H. White, sales manager, was 
in charge of the Anglo-American 
Textile Machinery Company exhibit, 
while John Hill of Atlanta was kept! 
busy explaining the operation of the 
Gordon-—Hay attachment for cards. 


Chapman Manufacturing Co. 


The Chapman Manufacturing 
Company had a full exhibit of vari- 
ous sizes of ball-bearing spindles 
which have been developed by them 
and which are now said to have 
reached a state of perfection and 
are recognized as great. power sav- 
ers. Within the last few weeks sey- 
eral improvements inchuding a pal- 
ent oil release have been made 
which added to the efficiency of the 
spindle. A spinning frame on the 
third floor which attracted unusual 
attention by its efficiency and 
smoothness of operation was equip- 
ped entirely with Chapman ball 
hearing spindles. Mr. Daly was in 
charge of the Chapman Manufactur- 
ing Company exhibit. 


Thomas Leyland: Co. 
Thomas Leyland & Conrpany of 
Readville, Mass. had an exhibit 
showing their well-known cloth @x- 
pander, Mr. Waish was present part 
of the time. 


Mason Machine Works. 


The exhibit of the Mason Machine 
Works was on a very large scale 
and showed almost their full line of 
machines including several improy- 
ed models. 

Their looms were all equipped 
with the automatic feeders built Dy 
the Hopedale Manufacturmeg Com- 
pany. Edwin Howard of Greenville, 
Ss. €.. and Leon W. Campbell of 
Taunton, Mass. were in charge of 
the exhibit. 

Wm. Firth. 

The exhibit of Wm. Firth showed 
the dustless card stripping system 
and also the broomless floor sweep- 


er and attracted unusual attention 
because both have become recog- 
nized as efficient appliances. Jos. J. 
Smith of Boston and Milton 4G. 
Smith of Greenville, 5, C. were in 


charge. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 


Connected with the exhibit of the 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Com- 
pany was the exhibit of warpers 
manufactured by the T. C. Entwistie 
Company, of Lowell, Mass. These 
warpers have long been noted for 


their 
Frank 


efficiency 
B. 


and workmanship. 
Kenny, manager was in 


charge of the exhibit. 


N. ¥. & N. 4. Lubricant Co. 

The exhibit of the N. Y. & N. J. Lu- 
bricant Company showed a full line 
of the well-known lubricants in- 
chiding Non-Fluid Oj. It was an 
exceedingly well arranged exhibit. 
L. W. Thomason, southern manager, 

‘fas among those in charge. 


Dicks, David Company. 
Dicks, David Company of New 
York, had a very beautiful exhibit 
of American made dyés and in order 
to demonstrate the efficiency of their 
dyes showed a very full line of 
Southern cotton goods that had been 


Textile 


~—- 


llis-Chalm 


For Group or Individual Drive 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 


COMPLETE POWER AND ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 1087 A | 


Thursday, May 9, 1918. 


dyed with their products. Few 
firms have made as rapid. progress 
in dyestuffs as Dicks, David Co. The 
exhibit was in charge of B. Frank- 
lin Liffold and David R. Harriman, 
Jr. 

Frank Mossberg Company. 

The Frank Mossberg Company of 
Attleboro, Mass., showed their loom 
beam heads including a stamped 
metal head which they have recent- 
ly developed. A. A. Underwood was 
in charge. 

Foster Machine Co. 

The Foster Machine Company of 
Westfield, Mass., showed the latest 
models of their winders. Messrs. 
Fowler and Comer were in charge 
of the exhibit. 
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WISCONSIN 


ial Products Works 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Refinery 
CORAOPOLIS, PA. 


Finishol is a scientifically prepared detergent; soluble finishing and softening oil. 
; for boiling out raw stock. 


WM. C. ROBINSON 


It is used where any softener is required, in either a rinsing or color bath and is also 
It is extensively used with excellent results upon colored stock in the Fries Dyeing M, 


& SON COMPANY 


OF BALTIMORE 
Since 1832 


CHARLOTTE 
NEWTON, N. C. 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
ATLANTA 
BIRMINGHAM 
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Want Advertisements. 


If you are needing men for any 
position or second hand ma- 
chinery, to set the want col- 
uins of the Southern Textile Bul- 
ietin affords the best medium for 
advertising the fact. 

Advertisements placed with us 
reach all the mills and show results. 
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For Sale. 

125 reeds, 29% dents per inch, 
44 inches over all, 4% inches out- 
side. Reeds are all new and will 
be sold cheap. Banna Manufac- 
turing Company, Goldville, 8, C. 


WANTED. 


BOILER IN GOOD CONDI- 
TION; 125 TO 150 H. P. WRITE 
DESCRIPTION AND PRICE TO 
“MANUFACTURER,” BOX 957, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Wanted. 

Three card grinders for 
work and’ one card foreman to 
look after 87 cards, five nights 
per--week. Men not subject to 
draft preferred. State experi- 
ence and salary you would ex- 
pect m first letter. Apply J. V. 


day 


MeCombs, Beaver Mills. North 
North Adams, Mass. 

Boiler for Sale. i 

For sale—One new 78x20 return 


tubular boiler complete. Boiler 
has never been installed and 
prompt shipment can be made di- 
rect from factory. For detail. 
address Manchester Cotton Milla. 
Manchester; Ga. 


You Always Win 


You Sell at Your Own Price— 
Your Own Terms—Direct to the 
Buyer 


HERE ARE THE FACTS 

YOU have a machine that you do 
not want—or one that you 
would sell at a price, to buy 
one more efficient. 

SOME CONCERN wants that ma- 
chine to inerease or mateh up 
its equipment. 

WE locate that 
times out of ten. 

BUYERS have the 
service absolutely FREE OF 

CHARGE, Tell us what you 
want.—We very likely have it 
listed. 

OUR COMMISSION IS 10% 

Bullock Machinery Exchange 

77 Washington St., Providence, R. |. 


concern nine 


use of our 


Pay Tribute to Memory of August 
Denk of Fulton Bag & Cot- 
ton Mills. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Tribute to the mem- 
ory of August Denk, Atlanta busi- 
ness man, who lost his life when the 
steamship City of Athens was sunk 
off the Delaware coast last week, 
was paid by friends, business asso- 
eiates and employees of the Fulton 
Bag and Cotton Mills in two memo- 
rial services. The first was held 
at the Denk residence in Decatur 
conducted by the Rev. Mr. Rausch- 
enberg: the second at the mills Mon- 
day morning at 10:30 o'clock, con- 
ducted by the Rev. W. R. Hendrix, 
of St. Mark Methodist church. 

Mr. Denk was one of the two At- 
lantans lost in the tragedy of the 
fog, the other being Miss Corinne 
Looper. 

Concerning Mr. Denk, Jacob Elsas, 
president of the Fulton Bag and Cot- 
ton Mills, said: 


With Mills 48 Years. 

Mr. Denk’s record with the Ful- 
ton Bag and Cotton Mills is an en- 
viable one. He obetained employ- 
ment with that company on his ar- 
rival in Atlanta when it was the 
Elsas-May Company. From _ then 
until his death he was in continu- 
ous service 48 years, rising from a 


Carding Instructor Wanted. 


Wanted: Instructor for Card- 
ing and Spinning in a Textile 
School. Send application stating 
qualifications and references to 
“School.” care of Textile Bullc- 
tin. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicifed. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 


business. Over thirty years ac-< 
live practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service 


Write for terms. Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


KNITTING MILL FOR SALE 


50 knitting machines, all in full operation. Steam 


power plant. 
developed water power. 


struction. 


Railroad: between Salisbury and Asheville. 


yarn bought at low prices to-run until 


Owner going to war. 


Address ‘‘ Knitting,’’ care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Dye and finishing plant. 


6 tenant houses under con- 


20 acres of land. 


Price $30,000.00. One-half 


cash, balance easy payments or in preferred stock. 


300 H. P. un- 


Situated on Southern 
Enough 
September. 


4i 


minor position to that of treasurer 
of the company. 

Fidelity to every. trust, unswering 
loyalty, unselfish service were Mr. 
Denk's characteristics. Generous to 
a fault, no appeal for aid ever found 
him shirk what he esteemed a pleas- 
ure rather than a duty. 

Among the poor especially he 
leaves a sorrowing host of the 
warmest friends. Mr. Denk’s duties 
with the Fulton Bag and Cotton 
Mills brought him in closest touch 
with all its employees, not only in 
Atlanta, but with the employees of 
its branches in New York, St. Louis, 
Dallas and New Orleans. He was 
their friend, to whom they came for 
advice and for financial aid. No one 
ever found him cold and indifferent. 
He was A MAN, endowed with all 
the virtues we associate with tha! 
term—A MAN. 

Mr. Denk was a life-long member 
of the Lutheran Church, a Christian 
gentleman in its truest sense, 


Deep River Mills, Inc. 


Randleman, N. C. 


Carder 
S. E. Kirkman,........:. Cloth Room 
J. BE. Carlisle....... Master Mechanic 
Patterson Mills Company. 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C, 
Superintendent 
M. M. Moore....... Master Mechanic 
W. S. Gray Cotton Mills. 
Woodruff, S. 
J. A. Jenkins........ Superintendent 
E. T. Zimmerman.......... Spinner 
G. H. Serugges......Master Mechanic 


Erlanger Mill. 


Erlanger, N. C. 
J. M. Gamewell..Gen. Mer. and Supt. 


Spinner 
Cloth Room 
VY B. Lindsey...... Master Mechanic 


Tops Reclothed 


Lickerins Rewound 


Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C, 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Cotton Mill Machinery Repaired 


Want Department | st 
7 


Employment Bureau 


The fee for joining our employ- 
ment bureau for three months is 
$2.00 which will also cover the cost 
of carrying a small advertisement 
for one month. 


If the applicant is a subseriber to 
the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the 
date of his joining the employment 
bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months mem- 
bership we send the applicant no- 
tices of all vacancies in the position 
which he desires. 


We do not guarantee to place 
every man who joins our employ- 
ment bureau, but we do give them 
the best service of any employment 
bureau connected with the Southern 
textile industry. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing and spinning. Have had long 
practical experience and am espe- 
cially strong in the carding de- 
partment. High class references. 
Address No. 2421. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have held present position for 
several years and given entire sal- 
isfaction,’ but for good reasons 
prefer to change. High class ref- 
erences. Address No. 2422. 


WANT position as superintendent 
Have filled last position of super- 
intendent for 8 years and can give 
manager of that mill as reference. 
Address No. 2123. 


WANT position as overseer of 
spinning at not less than $3.50 per 
day. Would accept position as 
second hand at that price. Have 
good experience and can furnish 
high class references. Address 
No. 2124. 


WANT position as carder or carder 
and spinner or superintendent of 
small mill. Age 33. Am at pres- 
ent overseer of spinning. Am 
giving satisfaction but would pre- 
fer to change. Address No. 2125. 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving. Have had special expe- 
rience in Eastern mills on. fancy 
fabrics and am a first class de- 
signer. Best of references, Ad- 
dress No. 2126. 


PRACTICAL cotton mill man 
versant with the determination of 
production costs as well as manu- 
facturing details, would like posi- 
tion of responsibility as Execu- 
tive’s Assistant. Personal inter- 
view desired. Address No. 2127. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or manager. Am a young man 29 
years of age. Textile school grad- 
uate, 10 years’ experience in all 


departments of mill and office. 
High class references. Address 


No. 2128. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Have had 12 years’ experi- 
ence in card room and can fur- 
nish high class references, Ad- 
dress No. 2129. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of large card room, 
Am now employed and giving sat- 
isfaction but prefer to change. 
Good references. Address No. 
2130. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of weaving. Have 
held both positions and given en- 
tire satisfaction. Can give former 
employers as reference. Address 
No, 2134. 


WANT position as superintendent! 
of yarn’ milL or p ain weaving mill. 
Can furnish A-1 references from 
past and present employers. Have 
held present position as: spinner 
and superintendent for six years. 
No cause for changing except de- 
sire larger salary. Address No. 
2132. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have held position as superin- 
tendent in one of the largest mills 
in South Carolina and have. had 
splendid experience. -References 

if desired. Address No. 2133. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long practical experi- 
ence with special experience on 
fine yarns. Can furnish high class 
references. Address-No, 2134, 


WANT position as: superintendent. 
Am familiar with the manufac- 
ture of ginghams and other kinds 
of cloth and yarns, including hos- 
iery yarns. Have always made 
good and can furnish high class 
references. Address. No. 2435. 


— 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of weaving. Have had 
long experience, in both positions 
with special experience on weay- 
ing, Slashing and finishing. Good 
references. Address No. 2136, 


~ 


WANT position as superintendent 


or traveling salesman. Have had 
long experience as superintendertt 
and also considerable experience 


on the read. Can furnish high 
class references. Address No. 
2137. 


WANT position a8 overseer of weay- 
ing. Have had 5 years experience 
as overseer and practical exper- 
ience as loom fixer on Draper and 
plain looms: 35, married. 
Best of references as to character 
and ability. .Address.No. 2438. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing or carding and spinning. Have 
26 years experience in carding 
and spinning and .five years as 
overseer. Experienced on combed 
yarns. Can furnish high class ref- 
erences. Address No. 2139. 

WANT. position as superintendent. 
Am now employed as superintend- 
ent of small mifl on coarse goods, 
but have had experience in large 
mifls and have ability to operate 
large plants successfully. Address 
No, 2140. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing and spinning or superintend- 
ent of small mill. Have had long 
practical experience in all posi- 
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tions and can furnish high class 
references. Address No. 2143. 


WANT position ae everseer ‘of card- 


ing. Now employed, but wish to 
change to larger job. Can give 


good references from former em- 
ployers. Have had experience on 
both and colored work and 
long experience on grinding and 
setting. Age 34, married and have 
family. Address No. 2444. 


WANT position a8 superintendent. 
Have had long practical exper- 
ience, “with” special éxpériencé ‘on 
fine eambed yarns Can furnish 
high class references. Address 
No, 2141 


WANT position as. overseer of 
weaving. Have been on present 
job two years and have given sat- 
isfaction. Experienced on fancies 
and huck towels. Address No. 
2145. 


WANT position as master mechanic 
or engineer. Have had 25 years’ 
experrence. Have one‘ doffer, one 
spooler or warper hand. Can give 
good references. Address No. 2146. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Am an Eastetn man with special 
experience fine combed work. 
Ama good manager of help. Ad- 
dress No. 2147. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of carding. Have had 
long-experienee in both positions 

“and can furnish high class refer- 

from “former employers. 

Address No. 2150. 


WANT position as master mechan- 
ic; 13 years’ experience in and 
around cotton mul, steam and 
electric power plants. Ten years 
as chief engineer and master me- 
chanic. Fine references. Ad- 
dress No. 2153. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or as carder and spinner. Long 
experience and high class refer- 
ences. Ncw employed but prefer 
to change, Address 2154. 


WANT position as master mechanic, 
chief engineer or head electrician 
‘of large Southern textile, power 
or manufacturing industry. Eight- 
een ..years practical experience, 
also technical training.. Employed 
now as master mechanic and chief 


engineer of large mill. Age 41, 
moral habits. have family, A-1 
referentes. Address No. 2155. 


WANTED by mill superintendent. 
position im either yarn or weav- 
ing-mill.. Age40. Splendid exeen- 
‘tive, life-time @xperiencé in the 
mill business, ten years as superin- 
tendent. Literary and textile 
graduate. Now employed. Ad- 
dress No. 2156. 


- WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing at not less than $3.50 per day. 
Am now employed and can fur- 
nish satisfactory references. Ad- 
dress No. 2157. 


Thursday, May 9, 1918. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning, now employed in successful 
mill and giving satisfaction but 
desire larger room.. Experienced 
or both hosiery. and hard yarns. 
Address No. 2158. 

WANT position as superintendent. 
Have filled sueh position suecess- 
fully with large mills in South 
Carolina and can furnish good 
reference. Address 2160. 


WANTED position as superintend- 
ent, either on. white or colored 
goods. Have wide experience on 
all classes of cotton’ godds. Mar= 
ried man, 47 years of age, strietty 
temperate and of good habits. Best 
of references furnished, Now em- 
ployed, but can make change on 
short notice.. Address No..246¢. 


WANT position as superintendent... 
of a spinning mill. 35 years old. 
with ten years’ experience in. the 
mill business, backed by collége 
course. High class — references 
Address No. 2162. 

WANT positiot as overseer of spin- 
ning or second hand 'm large spin- 
ning room. Am now employed and 
can furnish good references. Ad- 
dress No. 2163. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of carding. Am’ now 
employed and can furnish gored 
references. Address No. 2164. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Now employed as overseer 
and giving satisfaction, but have 
good reason for changing. Can: 
give good reference as to my char- 
acter and ahility. Address - No. 
2165. 


— 


WANT position . as -superintendent 
of cotton mill. Graduate of Clem- 
son College Textile School, had 18 
years’ practical experience in cot- 


ton manufacturing, ten years as | 


superintendent on a wide variety 
of goods including ticking, fine 
lawns, print, sheeting, duck, etg.. 
at present superintendent of mill 
making tent duck for gavernment, 
but would change for better posi-.., 
tion. Best of references. -Address 
No. 2166. 


WANT position with executive 
partment of cotton mills, be high 
grade man of long experience as 
manager and secretary-treasurer, : 
Understand thorqughly manufac- 
turing. end also. Employed .at.. 
present as manager suvc4ssful 
plant, but desire change. Address 
No. 2167. 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving. Now have charge of a 
large Draper room on night run 
but would prefer to change. Can 
teferences from 
former employers.. Address No. 
2169. 


a 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing in large mill, or overseer of 
carding and spinning in small mill. 
Have had long experience as over- 
seer and am strictly sober and 
reliable, Can furnish best of ref- 
erences. Address No, 2173, 


> 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AUTOMATIC SCALES— 
American Kron Scale Co. 
BALING PRESSES— 
Boomer and Boschert Press Co. 
Saco-Lowel!! Shops. 
BALL BEARINGS— 
Ss. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. 
BANDING— 
American Textile Banding Co., Inc. 
Barber Mfg. Co 
BEAMERS— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
BELTING—(LEATHER)— 
American Supply Co. 
Bradford Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
American Supply Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Greenville Spol & Meg. Co. 
BOILER HOUSE CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company 
BRUSHES— 
D. D. Felton Brush Co. 
Mason Brush Works 
CALLING SYSTEMS— 
National Scale Co. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Jos. Sykes Bros. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
CcCARDS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
CARD GRINDERS— 
T. C. Entwistie Co. 
B. S. Roy & Sons 
CHAIN DRIVES, SILENT— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
COAL AND ASHES CARRIERS— 
Link-Belt Company 
COMPRESSORS (AIR) 
General Electric Company 


CONNECTORS, Franke! Solderiess 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg, Co. 


MERCHANTS— 
. K. Livingston & Co. 
National Scale Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 
Masury Young Co. 
DOBBIES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
The Stafford Company 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Fibre Speclalty Mfg. Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
OCOUBLERS— 
Universal Winding Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
ORAWING FRAMES— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
ORINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
ORIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
Morse Chain Co. 
 Link-Belt Company. 
OUSTLESS CARD STRIPPERS— 
Wllllam Firth. 


OYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 


Am. Aniline Products Co. 
American Aniline Products Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Dicks, David & Broadfoot 

A. Kilpstein & Co. 

Marden, Orth & Hastings Co. 

H .A. Metz 

National Aniline and Chemical Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Parsons-Barr Co. 

A. E. Ratner Co., Inc. 

Jaques Wolf & Co. 

Southern Dyestuffs and Chemical Co. 
L. Sonneborn & Sons. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops 

Cc. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons. 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY— 

Allis, Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Huntington & 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 

Electric Supply & Equipment Co. 
ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS— 

Link-Belt Company 


ELEVATING TRUCKS— 
Nationa! Scale Co. 
EX TRACTORS— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
FENCING— 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
FINISHERS—COTTON— 
A. Kilipstein & Company 
FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 
American Supply Co. 
Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co. 
FLOWERS— 
J. Van Lindley Nursery Co. 
FLYER PRESSERS— 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
GEARS (SILENT)— 
General Electric Company 
GENERATORS— 
Allis, Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co, 
GRATES— 
McNaughton Mfg. Co. 
GRID BARS— 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Brown-St. Onge Co. 
HEDDLES— 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
HOSE— 
Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co. 
HUMIDIFIERS— 
American Molstening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Stuart W. Cramer 
HUMIDIFYING MACHINES— 
Cc. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 
HYDRO EXTRACTORS— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. S. Draper. 
LOOMS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Stafford Company 
LOOM HARNESS, REEDS, PICKERS— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
LOOM LUBRIK— 
Masury Young Co. 
LUBRICANTS 
Albany Lubricating Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
N. Y. and N. J. Lubricant Ce. 
Swan & Finch Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 
MECHANICAL FILTERS— 
Norwood Engineerine Co. 
METERS— 
Allis, Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Ce. 
MILL CRAYONS-— 
American Supply Co. 
MILL STOCKS— 
A. M. Law & Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES 
American Supply Co. 
MOTORS— 
Allis, Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Generali Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Ce. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Co, 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
PAINT— 
Peasiee-Gaulbert Co. 
Thos. K. Chaffee Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Detroit Graphite Company. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


POWER TRANSMISSION CHAINS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
PRESSES— 
Boomer and Boschert Press Ce. 
RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
RING TRAVELERS— 
American Supply Co. 
ROLLS— 
American Supply Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
Fibre Speciality Mfg. Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 


ROVING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
SADDLES— 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SCALES— 

American Kron Scale Co. 

National Scale Co. 


SEPARATORS— 
QOraper Corporation. 
SET SCREWS— 
Allen Mfg. Co. 
SHUTTLES— 
Draper Corporation 
Shambow Shuttie Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company 
Morse Chain Company 


SIZING COMPOUNDS 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

Carolina Sizing & Chemical Co. 
John P. Marston 
A. Kilpstein Co. 

New Brunswick Chemica! Co. 
Seyde!l Mfg. Co. 

Southern Dyestuff & Chemical Coa. 
Jaques Wolf & Co. 

Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
SOF TENERS—COT TON— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Jaques Wolf & Co. 

Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
SOAPS— 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

New Brunswick Chemical Co. 

A. Kilpstein & Co. 

Southern Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
Jaques Wolf & Co. 
SOLDERLESS CONNECTORS, Franke! 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg, Co. 
SPINDLES— 

-Draper Corporation. 

Southern Spindie & Flyer Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corporation 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPINDLE TAPE AND BANDING— 

American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
SPOOLS— 

Greenville Spool & Mfg. Co. 
SPOOLERS— 

Draper Corporation 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
STARCH— 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Keever Starch Co. 


STEEL SHELVING— 
National Scale Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corporation 
TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIEC— 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Ce. 
TOILETS— 
Jos. A. Vogel Co. 


TOP ROLL VARNISH 
“Top Roll Varnish Co. 


TRUCKS (MOTOR)— 
International Motor Co. 


TRUCKS (LIFTING)— 
National Scale Co. 
TURBINES— 


Genera! Electric Company 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Ce. 


TWISTERS— 


Collins Bros. 
Draper Corporation 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 


WARPERS— 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Draper Corporation 
T. Co. 


WARP STOP MOTIONS— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Worke 
Draper Corporation 
The Stafford Co. 


WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Company 


WELDING OUTFITS— 


Bird-Whlicox Co., Inc. 
General Electric Company 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS 


Arabol 

Bosson ‘an 

John P. 

A. Klipstein & Ce. 

H Metz 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Jaques Wolf & Co. 

Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 
Southern Dyestuffs & Chemical Ce. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 


WILLOWS— 

Saco-Lowel! Shops 

Cc. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 
WINDERS— 


Saco-Lewel!l Sheps 
Universal Winding Company 


Books on Cotton Machinery 


“CARDING AND SPINNING,” by Geo. F. Ivey. 
A practical book on carding and spinning. Price $1.00. 


“PRACTICAL LOOM FIXING,” by Thomas Nelson. 


A new loom book of 90 pages with 50 illustrations. 


Price $1.25. 


“YARN AND CLOTH CALCULATIONS,” by Thomas Yates. 


A very valuable book on yarn and cloth calculations. 


Price $1.00. 


“COTTON MILL PROCESSES AND CALCULATIONS,” by D. A. Tompkins. 


An illustrated and valuable book of 300 pages with tables and calculations. 


Price $2.00. 


“TWENTIETH CENTURY RECIPE BOOK” 


Formerly sold for $5.00. 


Price $3.00 


A book of 10,000 practical recipes, including recipes of varnishes, sizings, 


finishing materials, etc. 


Revised and enlarged edition. 


Does Not Scale. 


Will Bleach Out Easily 


Carolina Sizing and Chemical Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Will not turn sour. 


i 
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Southern Office 
1116 and 1118 Independence Bidg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. 
mill supplies required. 


No special 
They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 


MONOPOLE OIL 


U.S. Patent No. 861,397 Serial No. 367,303 


A valuable and well known product. 


In Dyeing cotton it gives penetration and evenness 
of color, together with brilhancy. 


In Hinishing it 
‘‘slovey’’ feel. 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers 
Passaic, N. J. 


the much appreciated 


The Yarn Conditioning Machine 

The practical means for setting twist and effectively 
preventing kinky filling 

C. G. Sargents Sons 
Corporation. 


Mass. 


Southern Agent 


FRED H. WHITE 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Graniteville, 


“PROCTOR” DRYERS 


FIREPROOF 


' Substantial, Durable, and low cost of 
operation. Dryers for all kinds of Material 


‘The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Company 
f BUILDERS OF DRYING MACHINERY 


H. G. MAYER. CHARLOTTE, N, 


HASN'T FAILED YET 


Tallowax 97% Fats 
Beef Tallow 92% Fats 
Tallowax takes the place of raw beef tallow. Costs less per pound. To 
be used with gums and sizings. 


Results guaranteed. Demonstrations 
made free. Let us ship you a barrel on approval. 
Sizings Softeners Finishings 


THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Ss. C. THOMAS, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


GEORGE WITHERSPOON, 
Mount Olive, N. C. 


DOUBLE BURNISHED DIAMOND 


RIBBED RINGO 
MADE BY THEWHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO. a 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — BOSTON 


enor LEESONA marx 


We make winding machines for single and ply 
yarns, cotton, woolen, worsted and silk for weav- 


ing and knitting. Ask for circular of che NEW 
WIND DOUBLER. 


Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 
111 LATTA ARCADE, P. O. Box 983 
FREDERICK JACKSON, Southern Agent 


es Waste---Cleaner Yarns 
Atherton Adjustable Pin Grids 


most manufacturers are adopting, knowing that 
they will pay for themselves in a short time in the 


saving of good stock, at high price of COTTON 
today. 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company 


Greenville, S. C. Providence, R. I. 
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